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JOHN T. HOFFMAN, 
MAYOR-ELECT OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Ir is many years since the city of New York has 
chosen for her Chief Magistrate a man of the posi- 
andr pu ation of Joun T. HorrmMan. He is 
niy a gentleman of high social position, but a 
liwver of distinction, a judge of eminent probity, a 
seitative by descent of some of the oldest New 
York families, a citizen of unblemished reputation, 
(as will appear by our sketch) one of the few 
Yorkers who have received the unanimous 

of the city for high and responsible office. 
HorrMaNx was born at Sing Sing, in 
Westchester County, January 10, 1828, and is now 

t quite thirty-eight years 
f ag lis father, ADRIAN 
| im Horrmax, M.D., isa 

nguished physician, long 

lent and universally re- 
spected and beloved in his 
county, and was the son of } 
Putoe L. Horrmas and Het- 
eNxA Kussam, his wife, whose 
remembered with 
affection by our oldest citizens 
as among the most valuable 
members of early society in 
New York, and the founders 
of many public charities and 
be otent works. 

The other sons of Prue 
L. LhorrmMan were Dr. Ricn- 
Anp K. Horrmax, whose la- 
mented death occurred only 
four years ago, and CHARLES 
0. Uorrmax, of the firm of 
Fecvows, Horrmax, & Co., 
well-known merchants of New 
York. 

The Mavor-Elect entered 
Union College, in the junior 
in 1843, but was obliged 
to leave-for a time on account 
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of i) bealth. He graduated 
in 1846; studied law at Sing | 
Siog with General AAnow 
Warp and Judge AlBert 
Lock woop, and was admitted 
to the bar January 10, 1849, 
shortly after which he re- 


moved to New York City and 
the practice of 
63 Wall Street. His 
istrious habits, united with 
reat ability in his profes- 
insured his success at 
bar. His law partner, 
W. H. Leroxarp, was 

| to the bench of the Su- 
Court, and Horrmax 
issumed the ermine also. 
he was nominated for 
\tecordership by Tammany 
il, and elected by about 
) over the Mozart candi- 
ind about 4000 over the 
ublican. On the bench 
hich order of his ability 
amc at once manifest, and 
unflinching devotion to jus- 
won him the respect andes- 
‘ofall parties. In the trial 

» celebrated riot cases in 

> the firm and noble con- 
t of the Reeorder was the 
’ 
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ct of universal approba- 

and so highlv was he re- 

led that in 1863 he was 
inated by all parties, ex- | 
t a small Democratic fac- | 
and received 60,000 out 
1,000 votes—a tribute of 
unparalleled in the 
lern hist ry of this faction- 

ed city 

_ There was a general regret 
at Judge Horrmaan should 
ive the bench he adorned; 
his nomination for the 
ayoralty was made with the 
vowed object ot defeating a 
torious ‘‘ring” politician, 
and to do this no man so up- 
riglit, unimpeachable, and uni- 
versally popular was to be 
found. Against hisown wishes 
he was placed in nomination, 
and he boasts with good rea- 
son of his election, accom- 
plished without the expendi- 
ture of any money, against 
three candidates, each of whom 
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was backed by large and very liberally-scattered 
means. 

Judge Horrmax married, in 1854, a daughter 
of Henry Srarkweatuer, of this city, and re- 
sides in Fourth Avenue. His career has been brill- 
iant and successful, and he owes his honors, not to 
political favoritism, but to a popularity earned by 
steadfast labor and untarnished honesty, united to 
abilities of the highest order. He is a man of strik- 
ing personal appearance, with a fine face, keen 
piercing eye, and an erect, commanding carriage. 
He is an accomplished literary scholar, a thorough 
gentlenian, has traveled extensively in this country 





and Europe, and his election may well be esteemed 
| an honor to the city. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1865, by Harper & Brothers, in the Cl k's Office of the District Gourt § © the Souther: 


THANKSGIVING AT FIVE POINTS. 
For several years the children of the Five Points 
Industrial School have had a Thanksgiving Dinner 


provided for them by the Mission he 


city pre- 
sented no merrier scene on this year's 


Thanksgiving 
Dav than was afforded at this establishment 

Four hundred children, prettily and tastefully 
dressed, went through their calisthenic exercises, 
under the adroit leadership of a little German girl, 
with surprising grace of 
One who wa 


manner and mdvement 
there thus describes the various exer- 


cises of the occasion 


* The f the children, from the youngest to 
the more advanced in years, the oldest not exceeding ten 
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netruments being their 


agreeable surprise to th 


warmly” There was 


who partook with equal 


to excel in the fortissim 
teeth and shook their 
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The enlivening litus 
chorus of which was w 
much applause, as 
little fellow of a couple 
eaca, for a new effect, f 


me 


lustily when all the rest 


shall be.” On bel 
farm, he modestly proy 
one about 
Jim,’’ whose father 


ne year 
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THE JAMAICA MAS- 
SACRE. 
WHat is « lization? and 
in particular what is British 
The full report 
f the doings of the British 
aut! ‘ Jamaica furnish 
‘ ; swer How 
humiliat ll be under- 
stood when it ie known that 
Engliahe themselves ex 
ress their shame Deeds 
hav been done,” say they, 
th by tho insurgents and 
by the authorities, the ure re 
cital which makes the blood 
tingle in our veins The En 
glis authoritic Jarnaica 
have pat themselves upon a 
level with the savage atroci 
ties which they undertook to 
avenge by the sammary mes 
sacre of two thousand nexcroes, 
We have waited, before thus 
speak: t sulject, for a 
full closure of the affair on 
bot! What we e now 
to our rea rs is In connection 
wit ; tration of M 
rast Bay, on page 895, and is 
given on auibority which is 
pure:s En rlish 
Morar Bay, at the South- 
eastern corner of Jamaica, 
wash¢ 5 poor district not 
much more than twelve miles 
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stricken 
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with poverty, which two years of drought had of 


course tended to aggravate. The black inhabit- 


nis are | of them Raptists, though independ- 
ent of the Baptiet Mission. They have mixed up 
» of their heathen traditions with their Chris- 





tian faith, and the inficence of the British Govern- 
ment has tended to intensify rather than to allevi- 
ate the elemeots of Larbarism which have remained. 
he trouble ai Morant Bay began at a Petty Ses- 

of the Peace held at that place October 7. 


among the by -standers, and 








oftendi persons were summoned before the 
Justice. One escaped from the court, was caught, 
rd then rescue y his friends. On th» 9th a case 
f trespa lied ich involved the rights 
f ange class of neg Naturally a number « f 
this class were 7 t. Pact Booux, speaking for 
se Tr wit led the man convicted not to pay 
t ne. Lut to appeal to a higher court. For this 
‘ ant w , Boc.e's errest, and that 
f 27 others i stion of these warrants 
’ resisted I military was summoned to the 
support of t s. The negroes were re- 
: access tot house Square, but in their 
excitement the respect even the Riot Act, 
and ¢ lit ; n them. Several of the 
megrors fel} I i riated the people, who over- 
| red tke soldiers. and helped themselves to the 
fore that had been used against 
th I ‘ i state to which the negroes 
i rried \ ay well imagine the atroci- 
ties which foil i There were murders in hot 
la possibl lation of corpses, and but 
: : ; 4 whites were killed and as 
ma woil ] was but one murder com- 
mitted after this tb» the negroes. Governor Eyre 
t ts that | : tren were left unmolest- 
‘ ant ' ttemmpt was made to extend the 
iK insurrection. 
Such were ti tr s of the negroes, commii- 
i j of the moment—an excite- 
t for whicl Government was in great part 
re«ponsible To punish these outrages all the mil- 
ita were cailed together, were distributed 80 as to 
he in the disturbed district, and then, with the 
assistar a wre tribe of Maroons armed for 
t? purpe wer narched_throuch the district, 
hooting down negroes in cold blood, and hanging 
rs after a m trial. Not satisfied with this, 
the Governor iesued a warrant for the arrest of Mr. 
G ; of Assembly and a Magistrate, 
y rrendered } f, and was hung after a trial 
court-martial. It is said that, in one way or 


1 negroes have been slaugh- 


tered by the Jamaica authorities. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S POSITION. 

N its temper, simplicity, and patriotic fideli- 
| ty the Message is a model, and has been re 
ceived with unprecedented unanimity of appro- 
bation This resule is due, on the one hand 
to the hearty sympathy of the Union party wit 
the aims and views of the President whom they 
other, to the frantic hope 
rebellion that it can excite 
between the Presi- 


elected: and. on the 
of the run p of the 


j icusies and dissensions 


dent and his friends by ostentatiously patron- 
i7 ¢ him and ins sting that he had deserted 
I friend But the hope and the effort are 
vain Mr. Jouxson has not Tylerized. H 
} usked t} bellious States to take their 
old places withont conditions. He has been 
stly ty to tl emancipation policy ; 
I ‘ himeelf, in his conversation with 
STrAl favor of impartial suffrage. 
If his 7 ion upon ti questions is not that 
‘ I t vhatis? If it is not di 
rectiy 07 » 4 hole doctrine and ac- 
» of Democracy,” nothing can be. 
The ** Der plan, annoureed last April, 
t t ever rebel Stat should fi ng down 
its arms and l res itives to Congress, 
on the groend that was not in rebellion, and 
j ver be ‘ ofthe Union. The Presi 
gent and tl v have disposed of that fol- 
ly, and foreve We feel a very comfortable 
faith that the ll be equal to every similar 
sophistry heronft 
In treating ovr domestic affairs the President 
kly and clearly states his view of the char 
f the Government and the limitations of 
the State end National powers; and reaffirms, 
manly and noble strain, certain funda- 
a hs ¥ h seemed before the war to 
j faded m the national consciousness. 
“The As ' stem,” he saya, ‘rests on 
t vssert f equal right to life, liberty, 
and the prt f ha pin to freedom of 
consciene to 1 iture and exercise of all 
I facult A sincerely believes 
ti need net? : 
in his re Reorganization the 
President's logi us in one point at 
fanit. If, as he says, t le right of the Na 
tional Government ia to enabie the States whose 
tions are “snepended to resume them, it 
can net impose arbitrary conditions 
i if resumption For if it may it is of 


the conditions, and mu 
onsiderations of the nationa 

lont says: “‘ After the close 
the war it is not competent for the General 


‘ err nent to ¢ 


the judge of 





xtend the elective franchise in 
Yet he had just said, in 
speaking of the emanecjpation amendment, ** It 
is net too much to ask of the States which are 
now resuming their places iu the family of the 


vecal States.’ 





Union to give this pledge of perpetual loyalty | 
and peace.” But why? If the States are 
merely in abeyance, with their powers all un- | 
impaired, what can we do more than to enable / 
them to resume their functions, and when they 
are in full possession of their powers, let them | 
decide for themselves whether they will give 
such a pledge? Is it not perfectly plain that 
if we may make the resumption depend upon 
their assent to a constitutional amendment 
which is not yet declared to be law, we do it 
beeause we think the public safety requires it ? 
And if we are of opinion that the public safety 
requires the same States to assent to a modified 
suffrage, we have exactly the same right to de- 
mand that “pledge of perpetual loyalty and 
peace” before allowing those States to resume 
their functions. 

But theories are of small importance when 
action is so plain and firm as the President's 
has hithsrto been. The important point in re- 
organization is, that the suspended States shall 
resume their powers at the earliest moment 
compatible with the welfare of the Union. The 
President holds this point clearly in view. He 
informs the new Governors elected in those 
States that they will not exercise their powers 
intil authorized by the National Government ; 
and while he individually prefers to leave the 
further modification of suffrage in the suspend- 
ed States to those whom he has already em- 
powered to vote, he adds that he considers the 
national faith pledged to the protection of the 
personal rights of the emancipated class. 

The tone of the Message in discussing for- 
eign affairs is masterly. Its calm and compact 
statement of the position of England and the 
inevitable consequence of persistence in her 
peremptory re{ .sal even to argue the question 
of the A/abama is singularly felicitous. There 
is no threat, no bluster. ‘If you choose to 
make your bed so, you must lie in it without 
wincing.” In like manner the right and the 
duty of the United States to defend themselves 
against armed foreign interference in the poli- 
tics of their neighbors are expressed in a tone 
of such passionicss and absolute politeness that 
it can not fail to impress profoundly whomso- 
ever it may concern. 

In fine, the Message is one that will make 
no Union man regret that he voted for ANprew 
Jounsox. Like Apranuam Lancoiy, he aims 
singly to execute the national will. Like his 
great predecessor, he has no way but the peo- 
ple’s way; and confiding fully in them, and 
stating plainly his own views, he leaves the 
practical solution of the grave questions of the 
hour to the people assembled by their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY. 

White we are not unmindful of the great 
value of this document, we must dissent from 
the opinions presented with respect to the Le- 
gol Tender act which have been accepted by 
many as being against its constitucdonality. 

The Tribune, in presenting a synopsis of the 
Report, declares that the key to the policy rec- 
ommended is the supposed opinion that the an- 
thority of ‘*Congress to make the obligations 
of the Government a legal tender resides outside 
of the Constitution.” If this view of the Tribune 
is correct, then the Secretary of the Treasury 
takes sides with those who have assailed the 
Legal Tender act in various courts, and who 
will presently appear before the Supreme Court 
of the United States for the. purpose of having 
the uct declared null and void from the begin- 
ning. The effect of such a decision would be 
very damaging to the country. If such is the 
law of the land every creditor may instantly 
demand gold and silver for bonds and mort- 
gages, for every form of bank credits, indeed 
for every debt; and in that case banks would 
be broken, the Treasury would be embarrassed, 
and confusion would result. In war such a de- 
cision must have been disastrous to the great 
cause in which our armies were engaged. 

Jur financial policy still hinges upon the 
Legal Tender act, the undisturbed operation 
of which until the ends of the war are tied up 
being manifestly essential. Has the Secretary 
so declared? This is the language of the Re- 
port: **The right of Congress, at all times, to 
borrow mvney and to issue obligations for loans 
in such form as may be convenient, is unques- 
tionable; bat their authority to issue obliga- 
tions for a cireulating medium as money, and 
to make these obligations a legal tender, can 
only be found in the wnwritten law which sanc- 
tions whatever the representatives of the peo- 
ple, whose duty it is to maintain the Govern- 
ment against its enemies, may consider in a 
great emergency necessary to be done.”...... 
‘Their authori(y is to ‘coin money and fix the 
value thereof;’ and inasmuch as a mixed cur- 





rency, consisting of paper and specie, has been 
found to be a commercial necessity, it would 
seem also to be their duty to provide, as has 
been done by the National Currency act, that 
this paper currency shovld he secured beyond 
any reasonable contingency. To go beyond 
this, however, and issue Government obliga- 
tions, making them by statute a legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, is not believed 


scope of their duties or constitutional pow- 
ers. 

It may, perhaps, have been the intention of 
the secretary to maintain that the act as a war 
measure was constitutional, and that its opera- 
tion must be limited to the duration of the war, 
and the period necessary for closing the finan- 
cial affairs incidental to it, but it is difficult to 
arrive at the precise meaning of what is thus 
expressed. The theory that there is any “ un- 
written lav” to which Congress may appeal ia 
an emergency is new and wholly erroneous. 
The authority of Congréss is confined to the 
powers expressly granted and those necessary 
and proper for carrying them into effect. The 
power to make the obligations of the United 
States a legal tender in war is derived from 
this and no other source, and it is much to 
be regretted that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should have used the great weight of his 
official position either to declare against it or 
to leave doubtful his views of the constitution- 
ality of an act whieh continues to be as vital to 
the administration of his department as it was 
throughout the heat of the conflict. When the 
question reaches the Supreme Court of the 
United States he will find that the fog will 
vanish, and that the legality of the act, which 
yet bestows upon his department what there is 
of life and vigor, is clearly within the powers 
conferred on Congress for the purposes of war. 
Before designating the particular powers of 
the Constitution on which the authority in ques- 
tion hinges it may be expedient to notice a few 
historical and other facts. The expenditure 
made by the Government in subduing the re- 
bellion was foreseen at the outset to be, as it 
has been, the most stupendous krown in an- 
cient or modern times. The chief agent of the 
associated banks of New York admitted, during 
the period when the Government was conduct- 
ing the war on the basis of loans made by those 
banks, that either the Government or the banks, 
if not both, would fail if those loans continued. 
The scheme, therefore, of conducting the war 
on the basis of specie payments was found im- 
practicable. There was evidently not enough 
specie within the reach of the Government to 
enable it to make an expenditure in that medi- 
um, the greatest known to history, and this 
because, first, the precious metals are coined 
chiefly for the ordinary purposes of commerce 
and not for those purposes and the wants also 
of # great war; and, second, because the pre- 
cious metals had been habitually expelled from 
the country by means of the small note circula- 
tion that had extensively prevailed in all the 
States. There was a clear necessity, therefore, 
for some other description of money to enable 
the Government to carry into effect the several 
granted powers to declare and conduct war, to 
provide and maintain a navy and army, and to 
regulate commerce during war on the basis of 
war. The question what that money should 
be was settled in the preceding history of other 
great nations involved in war. The Parlia- 
ment of England, for the purpose of the war 
with France, was compelled to make the bills 
of the Bank of England—which Mr. Pitt said 
was a great engine of state—in effect a tender 
for debts, which act remained in force and ef- 
fect for several years after the war had termin- 
ated. Without referring to the expedients of 
a like kind of France during her revolutionary 
period, or to those of other important nations, 
the experience of Great Britain, the most opu- 
lent nation of the world at the time of her con- 
flict with France, must be sufficient to settle 
the question of fact that a resort to legal ten- 
der acts is an unavoidable necessity of war. 

Does our Constitution, in conferring the 
power to declare and conduct war, and to pro- 
vide and maintain an army and navy, give to 
Congress the power that was exercised by the 
Parliament of Great Britain in the war with 
France? 

We think there can be no room to question 
this point. Althongh our Government is one 
of limited powers, yet, with respect to the 
powers conferred, its authority is as full, com- 
plete, and unlimited as is that of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain over the same subject- 
matter. Whatever in the experience of great 
nations is shown to be necessary in the condnct 
of war is as necessary for us as for them. ‘The 
Congress of the United States, when the great 
emergency of war arises, is authorized to de- 
cide as a question of fact whether or not it is 
necessary and proper to adopt any one of the 
usual nears for managing the finances of a na- 
tio in war adopted by modern nations, and the 
decision made mast, on the well-known prin- 
ciples applied in the United States Bank case, 
be final and conclusive. In that litigation it 
was ‘veld that a bank being one of the known 
and usual means for carrying into effect some 
of the special powers, the decision of Congress, 
that it was a necessary and proper means, was 
conclusive upon the court. 

Bat the Constitution itself contains ample 
evidence to show that the powers of the Con- 
stitution in war are enlarged by that emergen- 
cy beyond those powers which are suitable to a 
condition of peace. The restriction in the 3d 
and 5th articles of the amendments, and with 
respect to the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, show one rule for war and another for 
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to be, under ordinary circumstances, within the 


peace, which restrictive clauses imply that the 








power to condact war is enlarged during the 
emergency of wer so as to embrace whatev« 
necessary and proper for the safety of the ; 
try in that great struggle for its life. 1; 
manifest that making the bills issued a je 
tender gave them the required cireulati 
standing over the Union to make them o! 
of general desire, which qualities they w, 
not have possessed if their acceptance had 
been made compulsory. It is not reasonaly) 
to suppose that those who went to the ¢ 
would have readily gone there if debts . 
have been e:.frced by foreign and dom. 
ereditors in gold and silver at home, while +! 
were paid in Treasury notes not a legal t 
and consequently at a large discount, m« 
by the precious metals. The power to mak 
those bilis a legal tender in war is ax n 
conferred as is any power of the Constity 
There is so much to commend in the ; 
agement of the Treasury Department that w: 
regret being obliged, by the momento 
portance of the subject, to differ from its he 
as to the legality and expediency of a pow: 
which we deem essential in the conduct of 
war of great magnitude, and which ot 
would ase to our disadvantage in a strug, 
with them, and with unquestioned right as one 
of the necessities in war of modern nations. 
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CENTRALIZATION. 

Tue pleasant chronicle relates that when the 
doughty and pious cavalier Don Quixot 
held afar off the wind-mills quietly grinding 
their grist, he thanked Heaven for the oppor- 
tunity, and proceeded to inflict summary and 
direful punishment upon those wicked and mon- 
strous giants. In like manner some well!-mea: 
ing doctrinaire, writing in the Evening Post 
catches sight of a tranquil statement of this 
journal that the natural rights of the citizens 
should be protected by the Government, and, 
commending his soul to Heaven, he scolds it 
and sneers at it and lustily denounces it, unde: 
the solemn but sincere delusion that it is no- 
thing but the wicked and monstrous giant Cen 
tralization which he is attacking. 

The good Don Quixote was very valorous 
and thrust his lance vigorously into the sails of 
the mill, but when the winds of heaven filled 
them they wrenched his weapon from his hands 
and left him a rather sorry and absurd specta- 
cle. So even as the mill placidly wens on 
grinding grist, including the Don, the funda 
mental truth of our Government continues to 
be true whatever becomes of theories and theo- 
rizers. 

The treatise upon the value and place of the 
local State Governments in our system to which 
our worthy critic treats his readers, which lic 
enriches with citations from De Tocevevitie 
and Mit, and which he properly calls the A 
B C of our political system, is excellent. I is 
true as far as it goes, but the ingenious write: 
has yet very much to learn. He has yet 
understand that the municipality in every « 
gree is not abolished because fundamental rig! 
are guaranteed by the national avthority ; n 
does centralization follow upon a rigorous | 
tection of those rights. And he must k 
the great folly of reasoning from the absolut 
monarchy of Lovis XIV.’s France to the K 
public of the United States. 

Indeed, so unfitted is our vehement cri 
for a Mentor in American political philosop! 
that in a part of the same column in which ih 
bugbear of Consolidation is defied he virtual 
ly complains that the President did not insis 
more stubbornly upon settling the question of 
reconstruction for himself, instead of leaving 1 
to Congress. ‘The critic’s ** democracy” is of 
that kind which used to prefer the will of Ax 
DREW JACKSON to the Constitution of the Un 
ed States. The President, on the contrary, | 
a democrat of the school which prefers to lea 
the decision of vital questions of the public we! 
fare to the representatives of the people, e+p 
cially when, as now, their election of last yea 
has been ratified by the overwhelming unanim 
ity of the country. A mind so morbidly aliv 
to the least suspicion of centralization as t 
of our good censor might be supposed to 
little more sensitive than it seems to be to t! 
perils of power lodged in one man. Fort: 
nately the President has that true democra 
sensitiveness. He knows that his action has 
sprung from the necessity of the case, and b 
been purely arbitrary. It is therefore not 4 
point wpon which he viches to be stubborn. 

The Emancipation Amendment is only 4 
ilinstration of that national guarantee of poy 
lar liberty the justice and advantage of wht 
we assert. And we claim that it shouid ' 
only declare every man’s personal rights to 
inviolable, but that it shall take care to make 
them so by giving the most ample redress { 
their violation. It will naturally look to t! 
State authority to execute its will in this ma 
ter. But it will not leave that will at the me 
cy of the State authority. It will not aga: 
for instance, suffer South Carolina or any Sts 
to expel Mr. Hoar for seeking lawfal redr 
in the State court; and if the State authority 
of Georgia is not sufficient to protect the editor 
of the Post in the fullest and freest expression 
of his opinions any where in that State, t! 





supreme authority will hold that State authe: 
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ity to rigorous account, and let our friend take 
jaart. Neither consolidation nor horrors like 
those of the French Revolution will follow. 
Experience in this country has shown that 
with our peculiar system the danger to popu- 
lar liberty will always proceed not from cen- 
tralization, but from defiance of the supreme 
power. And just as in daily life it is neces- 
sary to insist upon generosity and not upon 
selfishness, so the local instinct is so strong 
with us that it is necessary to enforce the na- 
tional supremacy, 

The distinction is very elear to a.mind which 
is not distempered by a morbid fear of the peo- 
ple. The personal rights of every man in Ala- 
bama are as safe under the protection of the 
United States as they are under that of Ala- 
bama. Shall we seem even move ignorant 
then now if we add that they are safer? The 
people of Alabama have their rights in that 
State. But the people of the United States 
have also their rights there: and if the State 
can not henceforth protect them—as it cer- 
tainly has not hitherto—the United States un- 
doubtedly will. 





CURRENCY CONTRACTION. 


Tue Secretary of the Treasury, in his an- 
nual report, grapples with the Currency ques- 
tion squarely and manfully. He adheres to 
the doctrine of his Fort Wayne Speech. He 
still holds that the orly way of bringing down 
the price of gold and commodities is hy calling 
in and canceling a portion of the legal tender 
money now afloat. And this he proposes to do, 
first, by declaring the compound-interest notes 
no longer a legal tender after their maturity ; 
and, secondly, by exchanging, from time to 
time, long six percent. bonds for United States 
notes to the extent of from $100,000,000 to 
$200,000,000, the notes to be canceled as fast 
as received. Many of the arguments which 
have been urged agaist currency contraction 
he undertakes to refute. He says that his 
plan will involve no commercial crisis, because 
the currency contraction will naturally be grad- 
ual; that no serious diminution of the public 
revenues need be apprehended, as, in fact, the 
publie revenue depends on the productiveness 
of labor, which will be enhanced by raising the 
intrinsic value of the currency ; that, so far as 
the national banks are concerned, ‘‘it is better 
they should be embarrassed now than bank- 
rupted hereafter.” Should no contraction be 
‘naugurated, he predicts that the inflation now 
in progress will continue steadily until it cul- 
minates, within two years, in a crash far more 
terrible than the revulsions of 1857 or 1837. 

This is excellent doctrine, and does credit 
to Mr. M‘Cunzioven’s skill as a political econ- 
omist. Nothing is clearer than that gold can 
not fall to par or commodities to their old 
prices so long as we hve $734,218,000 of ir- 
redcemable paper-money in circulation. No- 
thing is more certain than that if this volume 
of paper-money could, by a process of funding 
or by any other process, be reduced one-half, 
or even one-third, gold would fall, the currency 
would improve, living would be cheaper, spec- 
ulation would decline, and industry and trade 
would be placed upon a stable basis. 

Bat in real life it is not always of as much 
consequence to discover what is theoretically 
right as what is practically feasible. Abstract 
principles are very well indeed, and we should 
always conform to them as nearly as we can; 
but they can only be adopted as an absolute 
rule of conduct when they are susceptible of 
practical application. Before the country ac- 
quiesces in Mr. M‘Crizioven’s plan for con- 
tracting the currency to the extent of one-third 
within three years people will naturally like to 
have some assurance that such contraction can 
be effected: and that it will not, if attempted 
and sul ently abandoned as a failure, in- 
greater evils than now surround us. 
It is hardly necessary to demonstrate, for in- 
stance, that a policy which might compel the 
Government either to break faith with its cred 
itors or to issue more legal tenders in 1867 
and 1868 would do more mischief than can be 
wrought by the present depreciation of the cur- 
rency. And if there be reasonable ground for 
pprehending that such might be the ultimate 
etiect of the adoption of a system of contrac- 
tion at the present time the public will be slow 
to approve it, strongly as it may recommend 
tself to their Judgment as a matter of theory. 

Let us look at the facts. A few weeks ago 
Five-Twenty bonds were selling at 103, and 
cold was 144. Mr. M‘Crivoven undertook to 
fund $50,000,000 of compound-interest notes 
Which had passed out of circulation by the ef- 
fect of the interest accumulated on them. The 
consequence was a decline in Five-Twenties to 
99. They have since recovered one-half of 
one per cent. Gold, which was 147 when the 
negotiation was completed, is now in the neigh- 
borhood of 145. Now, according to the esti- 
‘nates contained in this Report, the income for 
the fiseal year 1865-6 will fall short of the ex- 
peuditure by $112,194,000. This sam will 
have to be borrowed—on Five-Twenty bonds, 
of course. ‘There would be no difficulty in 
borrowing this sum on Five-Twenty bonds at 
or above par during the period were no cur- 
rency contraction impending, With that pros- 


volve us is 





ttt is 
—_ _——— 








pect the issue of new proposals is uncertain. 
People certainly will not give par for new Fiv« 
Twenties when they can buy the issue of No- 
vember, 1865, with six weeks 


gold interest 
accrued, at 99. 


It may be said that the Sec- 
retary need not insist on getting 
loan. 


r : r , 
He may accept 94, for instance, as Mr 
Caase did on a memorable occasion. Th 
not Mr. M‘CuLtovuen’s view. He says in bi 
Report that the United States ought not to pay 
over © per cent. for money. If he began to 
borrow at a figure equal to 7 per cent. in gold 
he would have to pay 8 per cent. for the next 
loan, 10 per cent. for the next, and so on 
By submitting to such shaves the Secretary 
would increase the debt about as rapidly us the 
War and Navy departments decreased their ex- 
penditures. 


as this 811 


We take for granted that, so far 
2,194,000 is concerned, the Secre 
tary will not offer his bonds below par. No 
thing can prevent their being subscribed for 
except the dread of coming contraction. That 
may. If it does, there is an end, of course, to 
all hopes of further sales of bonds with a view 
to the reduction of the currency during the 
year 1865-6. 

During the fiscal year 1866-7 the Secre 
tary figures a balance of 8111,682,000 excess 
of income over expenditure. But before De- 
cember 31, 1866, $187,549,646 of debt cer 
tificates and other short securities will mature. 
To pay these witl require not only the whole 
estimated surplus, bat $76,130,000 besides— 
to be borrowed as before on Five-Twenty bonds. 
This amount of money must be raised before one 
dollar of currency ean be canceled. 

In 1867 and 1868 not less than $848,323, 591 
of Seven-Thirty notes and other securities ma- 
ture as well as $173,000,000 of compound-in 
terest notes—say in all $1,021,323,591. The 
holders of these various securities are entitled 
to demand the currency for them. On the 
days on which they severally mature Govern- 
ment must stand ready to do one of three 
things—either to pay one hundred cents on 
the dollar for its maturing obligations, or to 
give the holders a new security at least equiva- 
lent in value in the open market to the old 
one; or to confess itself bankrupt, and to let 
its liabilities go by default. 

It does not need much financial experience 
to discern the fact that if, in the year 1866, 
there has been any material curtailment of the 
currency, Five-Twenty bonds will not command 
par in the year 1867. As we have mentioned 
above, the first attempt at contraction—which 
applied exclusively to inert compound notes 
clogged with large amounts of accumulated in- 
terest—caused Five-Twenties to decline from 
103 to 99. It is easy to see that further en- 
terprises in the same direction, especially if the 
notes withdrawn were ordinary legal tenders, 
would insure a much heavier decline. The Sec- 
retary himself admits that a material “‘ shrink- 
age” in the prices of all commodities — includ- 
ing public securities—would be caused by the 
adoption of his plan. How then does he pro- 
pose to meet his maturing liabilities in 1867? 

We have spoken of Five-Twenties alone, but 
to meet an obvious objection, we may add that 
the arguments which apply to them apply with 
equal force to every other form of United States 
security. The decline caused by the funding 
operation of October was as marked on Seven- 
Thirty notes and Ten-Forty bonds as on Five- 
Twenties. The Ten-Forties sold at 89}, the 
Seven-Thirty notes at 96. Bonds bearing a 
higher rate of interest than 6 per cent. would 
sell for less than 6 per cent. bonds, as the offer 
of an exorbitant high rate would be regarded 
as a confession of insolvency. If Five-Twenty 
bonds can not be sold no other bonds can. 

This is the objection to the practical work 
ing of Mr. M‘Cciioven's plan of contraction. 
Within thirty-six months he has $1, 200,000,000 
of short notes and other securities to pay offin 
currency, On the day these notes mature they 
must be paid or the Government is bankrupt. 
If by any theoretical experiments, with a view 
to contraction, Five-Twenty bonds have been 
depressed to go, it will be idle to offer them in 
exchange for the maturing notes. People will 
not take them. They will demand their mon 
ey. And if the Government manages to get 
itself into a predicament of this kind, eapital- 
ists and money-lenders will naturally take ad- 
vantage of it. When Covn left the Gover 
ment withont money to meet the interest on 
the publie debt on ist January, 1561, the most 
loyal bankers deemed 12 per cent. per annum 
not too much to ask for a temporary loun to 
supply the deficiency. If, in 1867, Mr. M‘Cun 
Loven theorizes the Government into a like 
strait, he will find the most ardent Republican 
bankers ready to drive with him quite as hard 
a bargain. 

‘I..is objection will fall to the ground if Five- 
Twenty Bonds should so improve in public esti 
mation at home and abroad as to be continually 








in demand in all kinds of money markets at or | 


above par. This being the case, Mr. M‘Cut 
Loven’s scheme of contraction would at once be- 


. | 
come feasible, and would be the wisest possible 


policy. But unless the Secretary can give the 
country some assurance that his bonds will so 
continue to command par or thereabouts, it is 
to be feared that his method of bringing us 
back to specie payments will be generally re- 
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garded as involving at least as much danger as 


it promises advantage. 





OF A MAJORITY, 


meets under the most favorabk 


THE DANGER 


CONGRESS 
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auspices, There are very difficult questions to i 


be settled, but the course of the Presider 


tand 
* 

Elections have fully iliuminated the situa 
tion 


We trust, therefore, that Congress will be 


The 
Administration has two-thirds of 


mindful of the dangers of a vast majority 
party of the 
the House. 


It can do what it chooses, and it 
uld therefore choose with the utmost calm 
ne | deliberation. To the normal action 
ol a tree government in peaceful times a vigor- 
ms and able Opposition | But the 
It is curiously 
deficient in names of distinction, while the Ad 
ministration is signally strong. If the Opposi 
tion candidate for Speaker is to be considered 
its leader, it is very clear that, had the mem 
bers from the unorganized States been at onc: 


3 essential 
present Opposition is neither 


admitted, the Opposition would have been led 
‘and its policy dictated by the old masters of 
the Democratic party 

The chief danger of a huge majority is not 
so much impatience of contradiction from the 
Opposition as it is crudity and extravagance of 
suggestion from its own members, which the ( )p- 
position may not have wit enough thoroughly to 
search and expose. In the present Congress 
therefore, if the majority be wise, a part of its 
own number will do the legitimate work of an Op 
position upon such occasions. There are many 
legislative propositions of which the spirit is 
perfectly right while the method is as clearly 
injudicious. The party Opposition will attack 
of course upon the ground of the intention, but 
the true difference among Union men will be 
upon the point of detail and execution. 

It is with questions involving such differ- 
ences that this Congress will largely deal; and 
we look for able and most generous and friend- 
ly debates. The crisis in public affairs is vital, 
as it has often been before. The action of 
Congress has a consequent importance which 
can not easily be overstated. But no body of 
legislators ever had a clearer knowledge of the 
wishes and views of their constituents; and the 
dangers of the vast majority are so obvious that 
we readily believe so intelligent a body will 
avoid them as much as possible, and do only 
what they ought, and not merely what they 
can. 


—— —  ——— ] 


ERIN-GO-BRAGH. 


Fenianism seems to be in great danger of 
disappearing in a laugh. The American Sen- 
ate of the Irish Republic have impeached and 
removed the Fenian chief, Mr. Jouw O'Ma 
nony. It was a summary process. At four 
o'clock on a certain Friday President O’Ma- 
HONY was served with a notice of charges, and 
summoned to respond within twenty-four hours. 
Failing to do so he was impeached and tried on 
Saturday evening, and before midnight justice 
was done on Cawdor. 

Thereupon the tempest broke. The Chicago 
Centre telegraphs to the impeaching body 
‘* We intend a public demonstration sustaining 
action of Senate. Will we go on? Answer 
at length and immediately.” To this request 
a reply was returned which, in its awful and 


heroic tone, might have announced an armed 
descent of invincible Celtic hosts upon the 
despicable soil of the churlish Saxon. The 
question is the removal of an officer charged 
with violating his oath and extravagant ex 
and this **Go 
The crisis has come ! We must meet 
it like wise and brave men! The Senate will do 
their duty to Ireland. Be true in doing yours. 

This was not to be tamely endured by the 
party ofthe O"Manory. They instantly raised 
tue battle-cry, and ‘‘ The Fenians of Manhat 


pense ; is the announcement: 


ahead! 


tan” appealed ‘‘to their brothers of North 
America” in an address of the most Emerald 
eloquence. The Senate is denounced as ‘‘a 


sectional combination of perfidious Irishmen, 
who “have prostituted the high position of 
Fenian Senatorship to the most ignoble pur 
Seven years have placed the Fenian 
Brotherhood upon its present pinnacle of glory 
‘*Foremost among its boldest, trnest, 
and most talented defenders stands the name 
of Jous O'Manowy, like a star in the heavens, 
receiving new lustre from the clouds which ob 


while: 


seure for an instant but vanish before its pow 
er To attack Jouw O'Manonry is “to kick 
againat th ] 


goad And an ardent volunteer 


writes in hot haste to the papers, imploring all 
faithful Fenians to *‘ Leave all to Joux O'Ma 
Hox~y—a man whose name yet can be only 


rivaled by the illustrious Wasuiwotos, the 
adopted country.” ‘Shall we for 
s this enthusiastic O’Manonian. 


Go in with O"Ma 


hero of ow 
get him?” eri 
‘*No, a thousand times no! 
noxy for glory or death!” 

The Senate of the Lrish Republic in America 
There are plainly two 
sides to the question ; and if once the inspiring 
ery of Erin-go-Shillelah! bursts out along the 
opposing Celtic lines the caitiff Saxon tyrant 


must look to its ways. 
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THANKSGIVING DINNER AT THE FIVE POINTS LADIES' HOME MISSION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH.—{See First Pacr.] 
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VALPARAISO. 


Vatrararo, the principal port of Chili, which 
the blockade institated ly a Spanish fleet has just 
brought prominently into notice, consists of a long, 
Trade is in the hands of the Ea- 
glish, Americans, and French; and a handsome 
suburb on the heights above Valparaiso is almost 
exclusively inhabited by them. Valparaiso has 
become a port of great importance since the inde- 
pendence of Chili. There are extensive bonding 
werehouses, in which goods are deposited to the 
amount of mary million dollars annually. Besisies 

¢ ships engaged in the import and export trade 
of Chili, Valparaiso is a most convenient port for 
vessels from the eastern coast of Asia, the islands 
of the Pacific, the western coast of North America ; 
and they may be provisioned without even coming 
to anchor, 

It is stated that i 
ernments do not inte 


parrow sircet, 


‘e French and English Gov- 
re, the European coimmer- 
cial establishments in at city will be utterly de- 
stroved. The forcien de is said to amount to 
eihty millions of dollars. The entire transit trade is 
in the hard: of foreigners, dall the merchandise in 
Chill is foreien. The Ch) ans have their mercan- 
tile establishments at Sant co, Taica, Concepcion, 
and other towns in the inter +; but they have com- 
paratively few on the coast vhere there are only 
French, English, Germans, and Belgians. 
it appears, therefore, to be against foreign com- 
merce rather than against Chili that Admiral Pare- 
za is making war. It is believed that both En- 
gluad and France have remonstrated, and this 
probably is the reason thxt Admiral Parrsa has 
been commanded by his government to suspend 
warlike operations until he shall receive further 
orders, 


See 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY, 


By AMELIA B, EDWARDS, 
Author of “ Barnaga’s History,” &c, 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 
FOLLOWING UP THE SCENT. 


Davis's stables were soon found; also Davis 
~-Davis of the stable stably, all waistcoat, all 
pockets, all wide-awake, with a wisp of spotted 
cambric round his neck, a straw in bis mouth, 
and no legs to speak of. This gentleman—not 
insensible to the attractions of her Majesty's pro- 
file in los relief on a neat pocket msdallion— 
distinctly remembered supplying a fly on the 
morning in question. It was his large green 
fly, and he drove it himself. The gentleman 
desired him to drive to the Great Western Rail- 
way Station. The lady was in deep mourning, 
and looked as if she had been crying. When 
they got to Paddington, the gentleman gave him 
half-a-crown over and above hisfare. The lug- 
gage all belonged to the lady. A porter took it 
off the cab and carried it into the station. Da- 
vis thought he should know the porter again if 
he saw him. He was a tall, red-haired man 
with only one eye. Did not hear it said to what 
station on the line the lady and gentleman were 
geing. Was quite willing, however, to go over 
to the Great Western Terminus and do what he 
could to identify the porter. 

So Mr. Davis shuffled himself into a light over- 
coat, accepted a scat in Saxon's Hansom, and 
was forthwith whirled away to Paddington. The 
one-eyed porter was found without difficulty. His 
name was Bell. He remembered the lady and 
gentleman quite well. The lady left her um- 
brella in the first-class waiting-room, and he 
found it there. He ran after the train as it was 
moving away from the platform, but could not 
get up with the carriage soon enough to restore 
the umbrella. However, the gentleman came 
back to London tha same evening and inquired 
about it. Gave Bell « shilling for his trouble. 
The luggage was labeled Clevedon. He was 
cortain it was Clevedon, because he had labeled 
it with his own hands, and remembered having 
fire! of all labeled it Cleve, by mistake. Of all 
these facts he was positive. The incident of the 
umbrella had impressed them on his memory ; 
otherwise he did not suppose he should have re- 
tained a more distinct recollection of those two 
travelers than of the hundreds of others upon 
whom he attended daily. 

‘This testimony shaped Saxon’s course for him. 
He dismissed Davis, reeompensed Bell, and by 
two o'clock was speeding away toward the west. 

It was the down express; and yet how slowly 
the train seemed to go! Leaning back in a cor- 
ner of the carriage, he ~aiched the flitting of 
the landscape, and listened to the eager panting 
of the engine with an impatience that far out- 
stripped the pace at which they were going. He 
counte. the stations; he counted the minutes, 
the quarters, the half hours, the hours, The 
five minutes’ deley at Didcot, the ten minutes at 
Swindon, the ten mirutes at Bristol irritated 
him almost beyond endurance. He had no eyes 
for the rich autumnal! conntry. He saw not, or 
saw without observing, the * proud keep” of 
Windsor standing high above its antique woods; 
the silver-gray ‘Thames, «ith its sentinel willows 
anid we S; the fair city of Bath, seated 
atnidst her amplitheatre of hills; and Bristol, 
gloomy with the smoke of many furnaces. All 
he thought of, all he desired to see, all he aimed 
at now, was Clevedon, ' 

Shortly after half past five he reached Bristol. 
At half past six he bad arrived at his destina- 
tion. ‘There wero flys and omnibuses waiting 
about the little station. He took a close fly, 
being anxious to avoid all danger of recogni- 
tion, and desired to be driven to the best hotel 
in the pleee. There was but one, a large white 
bouse with a garden, overlooking the Bristol 
Channel. The day was waning and the tide 
was high on the beach, as Saxon stood for a 


moment among the flowering shrubs, looking | rows gliding slowly past in the darkness, and 
over to the shadowy Welsh hills far away. The | now and then a house brimming over with light 
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landlord, waiting at the door of the hoi to re- | 
ceive him, thought that his newly-arrived guest | 
was admiring the setting sun, the placid sea with 
its path of fire, the little cove under the cliffs, 4 
and the steamer in the offing: but Saxon was 
scarcely conscious of the scene before him. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
THE DAUGHTER OF OCBAN. 


No Mr. Forsyth had been heard of at the Roy- 
al Hotel, Clevedon, and no lady whom any per- 
son belonging to the house could identify with 
Saxon’s description of Helen Rivitre. The head 
waiter, a middle-aged man of clerical aspect, 
suggested that the gentleman should send for 
Mr. Slatter. Learning that Mr. Slatter was the 
superintendent of rural police, Saxon at once 
dispatched a messenger to request his presence ; 
whereupon the clerical waiter respectfully in- 
quired whether the gentleman had dined. 

But Saxon had neither dined nor breakfasted 
that day, nor slept in a bed for four nights past ; 
so he desired the waiter to serve whatever could 
be made ready immediately, flung himself upon 
a sofa, and, overwhelmed with fatigue, fell pro- 
foundly asleep. 

ht seemed to. him that he had scarcely closed 
his eyes when a strange voice awoke him, and he 
found the waitc- shouting in his ear, the dinner 
on the table, and Mr. Inspector Slatter waiting 
to speak with him. 

Mr. Slatter represented the majesty of the 
English law to the extent of some six feet three, 
and was a huge, bronzed, crisp-haired, keen- 
eyed giant, with a soft rich voice, and a broad 
Somersetshire accent. He had not heard of any 
Mr. Forsyth at Clevedon, and he was positive 
that no such name had been added to the visit- 
ors’ list up at the Reading-rooms, He had, 
however, observed a lady in very deep black sit- 
ting alone on the Old Church Hil! both yester- 
day and the day before. Not having been on 
the hill himself, Mr. Inspector Slatter could not 
say whether the lady was young or old; but that 
she was a ‘‘ new arrival” he did not doubt. She 
had not been on the hill to-day. He had passed 
that way half « dozen times, and could not have 
failed to see her if she had been there. As to 
finding out where this lady might be lodging, 
nothing was easier. Mr. Slatter would guaran- 
tee that information within a couple of hours. 

So Saxon sat down to his solitary dinner, and 
Mr. Slatter departed on his missien. Rather 
before than after the expiration of two hours he 
came back, having ascertained all that he had 
promised to learn. Miss Riviere had indeed 
been at Clevedon. She arrived five days before, 
accompanied by a gentleman who returned to 
London by the next up-train, leaving her in 
apartments at Weston Cottage, down by the 
Green Beach. This very day, however, shortly 
after twelve, the same gentleman had come to 
fetch her away to Bristol, and they had left 
about two o'clock. 

Saxon snatched up his hat, bade the Inspector 
lead the way, and rushed off to Weston Cottage, 
to interrogate the landlady. He was received in 
the passage by a gaunt spinster, who at once in- 
formed him that she was entertaining a party of 
friends, and could not possibly attend to his in- 
quiries. But Saxon was quite too much in earn- 
est to be daunted by grim looks and short an- 
swers; so, instead of politely requesting leave 
to call again at a more convenient opportunity, 
he only closed the door behind him and said : 

“I have but two or three questions to put to 
you, madam. Answer those, and I am gone im- 
mediately. Can you tell me in what direction 
your lodger was guing when she left here?” 

“Tf you will call again, young man,” began 
the landlady, drawing herself up with a little dig- 
nified quiver of the head, ‘‘ any time after twelve 
to-morrow—” 

‘*Gracious Heavens, madam, I may be a cou- 
ple of hundred miles hence by twelve to-mor- 
row!” interrupted Saxon, impetuously. ‘ An- 
swer me at once, T beseech you.” 


traordinary, very 
ient, the mistress of Weston Cathegs hon replied 
as curtly and disagreeably as possible to Saxon's 





was & mere as she 
only overheard the words by chance while pass- 
ing the drawing-room door. Mr. Forsyth, she 


He did not arrive wu ly. It had all 
been that he should return to- 
day to fetch Miss Rivitre away; and the apart- 


Stairs at all; and the rest was 
ready in the hall a good two hours before they 
went away. It was all labeled Bristol. Here 
the gaunt landlady’s unwilling testimony ended. 
By the time Saxon got back to the Royal 
Hotel i¢ was close upon ten o'clock. The last 
train to Bristol had been gone nearly two hours, 
and he must now cither take horses all the 
way, or drive to the Yatton junction, so as to 
catch the up-train from Exeter at fifty-five min- 
utes past ten. Having taken counsel with Mr. 
Slatter, he decided on the tamer us the more 
expeditions route, and in the course of a few 
minutes had paid his hotel bill, recompensed the 
inspector, and was once again on his way. 
hen came the gloomy road ; the monotonous 
tramp of hoofs and ramble of wheels; hedge- 











| the platform; first-class passengers peering out 








and warmth. Next the station, with the up- 
train just-steaming in; porters running along 


cozily through cloge-shut windows; and the en- 
gine all glow, smoke, and impatience, panting 
for release. Here Saxon exchanged the dismal 
hotel fly for « warm corner in a dimly-lighted 
railway carriage, and so sped on again till the 
train stopped at the Bristol station, where he 
alighted, jamped into a cab, and bade the driver 
take him to Cumberland Basin. 

The way to this placé lay throngh a tangled 
maze of narrow by-streets, over lighted bridges, 
along silent quays, and beside the floating har- 
bor thick with masts, till they came to an office 
close against a pair of huge gates, beyond which 
more masts were dimly visible. There were 
lights in the windows of this office, the door of 
which was presently opened by a sleepy porter, 
who, being questioned about the boats which 
had left Cumberland Basin that day, said he 
would call Mr. Lillicrap, and vanished. After 
a delay of several minutes Mr. Lillicrap came 
out of an inner room—a small, pallid young 
man, redolent of tobacco and rum, and disposed 
to be snappish. ‘‘ Boats?” he said, ‘‘ boats? 
Very extraordinary hour to come there asking 
about boats. Did people suppose that boats 
went out from the basin at midnight? Had 
any boats gone out that day? Absurd question! 
Of course boats had gone out. Boats went out 
every day. There had been a boat to Ilfracombe 
—that went at five; a boat to Hayle—at half 
past three; one to Swansea—at half past four; 
and the daily boat to Portishead at two, Any 
others? Oh yes, to be sure—one other, the 
Daughter of Ocean, for Bordeaux—not a fixed 
boat. Went about twice a month, and started 
to-day about four.” 

For Bordeaux! Saxon’s pulse leaped at the 
name. 

“The Daughter of Ocean carries passengers of 
course ¥” he asked, quickly. 

**Oh yes, of course.” 

‘* And there is a regular steam-service, is there 
not, between Bordeaux and America?” 

Mr. Lillicrap stared and laughed. 

“To be sure there is,” he lied. ‘‘The 
French service. But what traveler in his senses 
would go from Bristol to Bordeanx to get to 
New York, when he can embark at Liverpool 
or Southampton? Out of the question.” 

But Saxon, instead of arguing this point with 
Mr. Lillicrap, begged to know where he should 
apply for information about those passengers 
who had gone with the steamer that afternoon ; 
whereupon Mr. Lillicrap, who was really dis- 

to be ob/iging despite his irascibility, of- 
fered to send the porter with him to a certain 
booking-office where these particulars might 
perhaps be ascertained. So Saxon followed the 
man over a little draw-bridge and across a 
dreary yard full of casks and packing-cases to 
another office, where, although it was so long 
past business hours. a pleasant kind of foreman 
came down to speak to him. The books, he 
said, were locked up, and the clerks gone hours 
ago; but he himself remembered the lady and 
gentleman perfectly well. The lady wore deep 
black, and the gentleman carried a large car- 
pet-bag in his hand. He recollected having 
seen the gentleman several days before. He 
came down to the office, and took the double 
assage and paid the double fare in advance. 
hey came on board a little after three o'clock 
—it might be half past three—and the Daugh- 
ter of Ocean steamed out about a quarter past 
four. If, however, the gentleman would come 
there any time after eight to-morrow morning, 
he could see the books, and welcome. 

But Saxon had no need to see the books now. 
They could tell him no more than he knew.al- 
ow 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
THE MAN OF THE’ PEOPLE. 


Avtnoven he left Bristol by the first morn- 
ing express, Saxon yet found that he must per- 
force wait in town till evening before he could 
pursue his journey further. The early Conti- 
nental Mail train was, of course, gone long ere 
he reached Paddington, and the next would not 
leave London Bridge till eight p.w. As for the 
tidal route, via Boulogne, it fell so late in the 
afternoon that he would be in nowise a gainer 
by following it. So he had no resource but to 
wait patiently and bear the delay with as much 
philosophy as he could ntuster to his aid. 

In the mean while he was quite resolved to 
keep clear of his allies and accept no aid from 
without. The clew which he now held was of 
his own finding, and the failure or success with 
which he shoultl follow it up must be his own 
likewise. So he went neither to Lorrbard Street 
to learn if there were news of Laurence Great- 
orex, nor to Cha Lane to consult with Mr. 
Kéckwitch, nor even to his club; but having 
looked in at his chambers, and desired the im- 

rturbable Gillingwater to prepare his travel- 

ng kit and have his dinner ready by a certain 
hour, the young man thought he could not 
spend his “enforced leisure” better than by tak- 
ing William Trefalden at his word, and learn- 
ing from Mr. Behrens's own lips the trae story 
of the Castletowers’ mortgage. 

The wool-stapler’s offices were easily found, 








and consisted of a very dreary, dusty, comfort- 
less first-floor in a dismal house at the farther 
end of Bread Street. On entering the outer 
room Saxon found himself in the presence of 
three very busy clerks, a tall porter sitting hum- 
bly on the extreme edge of a ores packing-case, 
a small boy shrilly telling over a long list of 
names and addresses, and a bulky, bestle-browed 
man in a white hat, who was standing in a mas- 
terful attitude before the empty fire-place, his | 
feet very wide apart, and his hands clasped be- | 


hind his back. Saxon recognized him at once | In short, one 





—— gray eyes, iron-gray hair, white hat, i 


“Mr. Behrens, I believe,” he said. 

The wool-stapler nodded with surly civility 

‘* My name is Behrens,” he replied. i 

“ And mine, Trefalden. Will you oblige me 
with five minutes’ private conversation ?”’ 

Mr. Behrens leoked at the young man with 
andissembled curiosity. 

“Oh, then you are Mr. Saxon Trefalden, | 
su "he said, “I know your name very 
well, Step in.” ; 

And he led the way into his private room—a 
mere den some ten feet square, as cheerful and 
luxurious as a condemned cell. 

“TI must beg your pardon, Mr. Behrens, for 
introducing myself to you in this abrupt way,” 
said Saxon, when they were both seated, —~’ 

**Not at all, Sir,” replied the other, bluntly. 
“IT am glad to have the opportunity of seeing 
yor. You were a nine days’ wonder here in 
the City some months ago.” 

‘* Not for any good deeds of my own, I fear,” 
laughed Saxon, 

“Why, no; but for what the world values 
above good deeds nowadays—the gifts of for- 
tune. We don’t all get our money so easily as 
yourself, Sir.” 4 

* And a fortunate thing too. Those who work 
for it are happier than those who only inherit it. 
I had far rather have worked for mine, if I could 
have chosen.” 

Mr. Behrens’s rugged face lighted up with 
approbation. 

**T am glad to hear you say so,” said he. 
“It is a very proper feeling, and, as a state- 
ment, quite true to fact. I know what work is 
—no man better. I began life as a factory boy, 
and ¥ have made my way up from the bottom 
of the ladder. I had no help, no education, no 
capital—nothing in the world to trust to but my 
head and my hands, I have known what it is 
to sleep under a hay-stack and dine rpon a raw 
turnip; and yet I say I had rather have suffered 
what I did suffer than have dawdled through 
life with my hands in my pockets and an empty 
title tacked to my name.” 

**T hope you do not think that IT have dawdled 
through life, or ever mean to dawdle through it,” 
said Saxon. “I am nothing but a Swiss farm- 
er. I have driven the plow and hunted the 
chamois ever since I was old enough to do ci- 
ther.” ; 

“ Ay—but now you're a fine gentleman !”’ 

“Not a bit of it! I am just what I have al- 
ways been, and I am going home before long to 
my own work and my own people. I intend to 
live and die a citizen-farmer of the Swiss Re- 
public.” 

‘*Then, upon my soul, Mr. Saxon Trefalden, 
you are the most sensible young man I ever met 
in my life!” exclaimed the wool-stapler, a(mir- 
ingly. ‘*I conld not have believed that any 
young man would be so unspoiled by the sud- 
den acquisition of wealth. Shake hands, Sir 
I am proud to know you.” 

And the self-made man put out his great 
brown hand, and fraternized with Saxon across 
the table. r 

“*T know your cousin very well,” he added. 
“In fact I have just been round to Chancery 
Lane to call upon him; but they tell me he is 
gone abroad for six weeks. Rather unusual for 
him to take so long a holiday, isn’t it?” =. 

** Very unusual, I think,” stammered Saxon, 
turning suddenly red and hot. 

**Tt’s especially inconvenient to me, too, just 
ax this time,” continued Mr. Behrens, ‘‘for I 
have important business on hand, and Keckwitch, 
though a clever fellow, is not Mr. Trefaiden. 
Your cousin is a remarkably clear-beaded, intel- 
ligent man of business, Sir.” 

“Yes. He has grest abilities.” 

“He has acted as my solicitor for several 
years,” said Mr. Behrens. And then he leaned 

ck in his chair, and looked as ir be wondered 
what Saxon’s visit was about. 

‘*I—I wanted to ask you a question, Mr. 
Behrens, if I may take the liberty,” s#ic Saxon, 
observing the look. 

“Surely, Sir. Surely.” 

** It is about the Castletowers estate.” 

Mr. Behrens’s brow clouded over at this an- 
nouncement, 

“ About the Castletowers estate ?” he repeat- 


“Lord Castletowers,” said Saxon, beating 
somewhat about the bush in his reluctance to 
approach the main question, ‘‘is—is my inti- 
mate friend.” 

**Humph !” 

** And—and his means, I fear, are very in- 
adequate to his position.” ‘ 

‘If you mean that he is a drone in the hive 
and wants more honey than his fair share, Mr. 
Trefalden, let him do what you and I were talk- 
ing of just now—work for it.” a 

“1 believe he would gladly do so, Mr. Beb- 
rens, if he had the opportunity,” replied Saxon ; 
‘* but that is not it.” 

“Of course not. That never is it, 
man of the le. 

“What I mean is, that he has been cruelly 
hampered by the debts with which his father 
encumbered the estate, and—’’ 

« And he has persuaded you to come here and 
intercede for more time? It is the old story, 
Mr. Trefalden—it is the story of every poor cev- 
tleman who can not pay up his mortgage mency 
when it falls due. I can’t listen to it any lon- 
ger. I can do no move for Lord Castletowers 
than I have done already. ‘The money was due 
on ¢he second of this month, and to-’ay is the 
seventcenth. I consented to wait one week over 
time, and on the ninth your cousin cxme to me 
imploring one week ae. Lord Castletowers, 
he said, was abroad, but expected home daily. 
Money was promised, but had not yet come m. 


week was to put every 
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thing straight. I am no friend to coronets, as 
your cousin knows; but I would not desire to be 
harsh to any man, whether he were a lord or a 
crossing sweeper—so I let your friend have the 
one week more. It ired yesterday. I ex- 
pected Mr. Trefalden all the afternoon, and he 
never made his . I have called at 
his office this morning, and I hear that he has 
left town for six weeks. I am sorry for it, be- 
cause I must now employ a stranger, which 
makes it, of course, more unpleasant for Lord 
Castletowers. But I can’t help myself. I must 
have the money, and I must foreclose. That is 
my last wordyon the matter.” 

“And having said this, Mr. Behrens thrust his 
hands doggedly into his pockets, and stared de- 
fiantly at his visitor. 

Saxon could scarcely suppress a smile of tri- 
umph. He had learned more than he came to 
rok, and was in a better position than if he had 
actually put the question which he was prepar- 
ing in his mind. 

‘<I think we slightly misunderstand each other, 
Mr. Behrens,” he said. ‘I am here to-day to 
pry you the twenty-five thousand pounds due to 
you from Lord Castletowers. Do you wish to 
receive it in cash, or shall I pay it into any 
bank gn your account!” 

**You—you can pay it over to me, if you 
please, Sir,” stammered the wool-stapler, utterly 
confornded by the turn which affairs were taking. 

**T am not sure that I have quite so large a 
sum at my banker's at this present moment. But 
I will go at once to Signor Nazzari, of Austin 
Friars, who is my stock-broker, and arrange the 
matter. If, therefore, I give you a check for the 
amount, Mr. Behrens, you will not present it, I 
suppose, before to-morrow ?” 

** No—not before to-morrow. Certainly not 
before to-morrow.” 

Saxon drew his check-book from his pocket, 
and laid it before him on the table. 

‘* By-the-way, Mr. Behrens,” he said, ‘I hear 
that you have built yourself a pretty house down 
at Castletowers.” 

** Confo~ idedly damp,” replied the wool-sta- 

ler. 
. “Indeed ! The situation is verypleasant. Your 
grounds once formed a part of the Castletowers 
park, did they not?” 

“Yes; I gave his lordship two thousand pounds 
for that little bit of land. It was too much— 
more than it was worth.” 

Saxon opened his check-book, drew the ink- 
stand toward him, and selected a pen. 

“You would not care to sell the place, I sup- 
pose, Mr. Behrens?” he said, carelessly. 

*“*Humph! I don’t know.” 

“« Tf you would, I should be happy to buy it." 

‘¢ The house and stables cost me two thousand 
five hundred to build,” said the wool-stapler. 

“* And yet are damp!” 

“‘ Well, the damp is really nothing to speak 

” replied Behrens, quickly. 

a me see; I itieve Lett Castletowers 
sold a couple of farms at the same time—did 
you buy those also, Mr. Behrens?” 

‘No, Sir. They were bought by a neighbor 
of mine—a Mr. Sloper. I rather think they are 
again in the market.” 

‘*T should be very glad to buy them if they 
are.” 

“You I see, to have a little landed prop- 
erty over in Mr. Trefalden. You are 
p wane Bt and, after all, you are more 

n half an Englishman.” 

‘*My name is English, my descent is English, 
and my fortune is English,” replied Saxon, smil- 
ing. 


The wool-stapler nodded approval. 
“Well,” he raid, “T have bought an} looking 


estate down in Worcestershire, - I + no 
objection to sell the Surrey place if you have a 
fancy to buy it. It has cost me, first and last, 
nearly five thousand pounds.” 

**] will give you that price for it with 
ure, Mr. Behrens,” replied Saxon. ‘“‘ Shall I 
make out the check for thirty thousand pounds, 
and settle it at once ?” 

The seller laughed grimly. 

“I think you had better wait till your cousin 
comes back before you — for it, Mr. Tre- 
falden,” he said. ‘The bargain is made, and 
that’s enough; but you ought not to part from 
your money without receiving your title-deeds in 
exchange.” 

Saxon hesitated and looked embarrassed. 

“If you are afraid that I shall change my 
mind, you can give me wn bre on the bar- 
gain—will that do? People don’t buy freehold 
estates in quite that off-hand ways see, even 
though they may be as rich ast of En- 
gland ; but one can see you are not much used 
to business.” 


‘TI told you I was only a farmer, you know,” 
laughed Saxon, making out his check for the 
twenty-five thousand and fifty pounds. 

** Ay, but take care you don’t fling 
ey away, Mr. Trefalden. You're a very young 


E 
: 


more, I fancy, than you 

“ Perhaps I have.” 

se een Vat ated 
land ; always remember that. I do it m 
and I advise others to do it.” 

“T mean to bay all I can get in my native 
Canton.” 

“That's right, Sir ; and if you like, I will in- 
quire about those two farms for you.” 

‘*T should be more obliged to you ¢han I can 
express.” 

‘Not in the least. I like ; and when I 
like people, I am glad to be 
You wouldn’t be particular, I suppose, to a few 
hundreds ?” 

‘*I don’t-care what price I for them.” 

“Whew! I must not that. 


fact, I shall not mention you at all. Your name 
alone would add fifty per cent. to the price.” 

“‘T shall be satisfied with whatever bargain 
you can make for me, Mr. Behrens,” said Saxon, 
and handed him the check. 

_ The wool-stapler shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently. 

o I must give you receipts for these two sums,” 
he said; “but your cousin ought to be present 
on the part of Lord Castletowers. The whole 
thing is irregular. Hadn't you better wait while 
I send round to Chancery Lane for Mr. Keck- 
witch ?” 

But Saxon, anxious above all things to avoid 
& meeting with that worthy man, would not hear 
of this arrangement; so Mr. Behrens gave him 
two formal receipts in the presence of one of his 
clerks, pocketed the check, and entered Saxon’s 
address in his note-book. 

** As soon as I have any news about the farms, 
Mr. Trefalden,” said he, “I will let you know.” 

And with this they shook k. ds cordially and 
parted. 

** I'll be bound that open-handed young fel- 
low has lent the Ear! this money,” muttered he, 
as he locked the check away in his cash-box. 
**Confound the aristocrats! ‘They are all either 
drones or hornets.” 

In the mean while Saxon was tearing along 
Cheapside on his way to Austin Friars, eager to 
secure Signor Nazzari’s services while the Stock 
Exchange was yet open, and full of joy in the 
knowledge that he had saved his friend from 
ruin. 

About an hour and a half later, as he was 
walking slowly across the open space in front 
of the Exchange, having just left the Bank of 
England, where he had found all his worst fears 
confirmed with respect to the stock sold out by 
his cousin in virtue of the power of attorney 
granted by himself five months before, the young 
man was suddenly brought to a pause by a hand 
upon his sleeve and a panting voice calling upon 
his name. 

‘*Mr. Saxon Trefaldon—beg your pardon, Sir 
—one half-minute, if you ” 

It was Mr, Keckwitch, breathless, pallid, 
ae with perspiration, and almost speech- 


“One of our clerks, Sir,” he gasped, ‘‘'ap- 
pened to catch sight of you—gettin’ out of a cab 
—top of Bread I've been followin’ you 
—ever since he came back. Mr. Behrens di- 
rected me to Austin Friars—from Austin Friars 
sent on—to Bank. And here I am!” 

Saxon frowned; for his cousin’s head clerk 
was precisely the one person whom he had least 
wished to meet. 

**T am sorry, Mr. Keckwitch,” he said, “that 
you have put yourself to so much inconvenience.” 

“ Bless Sir, I don’t regard the inconven- 
ience. point is—have you learned any 
thing of the missing man ?” 

Saxon was so unused to dissemble that after a 
moment's pal hesitation he could think of 
no better expedient than to ask a question in 


**Have none of your emissaries learned any 
th Mr. Keckwitch ?” 

«No, Sir, not at present. I've had three tele- 

this mornin’—one from Liverpool, one 

and one from Glasgow; all 

tellin’ the same tale—no success. As for Mr. 

Kidd he’s taken the London docks for his line ; 


but 

this time. If, however, you have made any way, 
Sir, why then we can’t do better then follow your 
lead 


stopped ; 

the head clerk full in the face, replied : 
I do know something 
of my cousin's moven.nts, but it is my intention 
to keep that knowledge to myself. ou can, if 
you please, put a stop to ail these useless in- 
quiries ; for P'shall now retain this matter solely 
in my own hands.” 

“Not excludin’ me from assistin’ you, Sir, I 
hope ?” exclaimed Keckwitch, anxiously. ‘‘ Of 
course, if you have found a clew, and it's your 
pleasure to follow it yourself, that’s only what 
you've a right to do; but I’m a man of experi- 
ence, and I’ve done so much in the affair al- 
ready—” 

“T am obliged by what you havesdone, Mr. 
Keckwitch,” said Geen, ‘¢and I shall make it 
my business to recompense you for your trouble ; 
but I have no further need of your services.” 

“But, Sir— but, Mr. Saxon Trefalden — you 
can’t mean to give me the go-by in this way! 
It ain’t fair, Sir!” 

* Not fair, Mr. Keckwitch?” 

*¢ After my toilin’ all the sammer through, as 
I have een toilin’—aiter all the trouble I've 
taken, and all the money I've spent to worm out 

cousin’s ways—why, Sir, you'd never have 
owe even so much as where he lived if it 
hadn’t been for me!’ ‘ 

“ Mr, Keckwitch,” said Saxon, sternly, ‘‘ what- 
ever may have done was done to please your- 
self, I presume—to satisfy your own curiosity, or 
serve ends. It was certainly not done for 
me. I do not consider that you have any claim 
u my confidence, or even upon my purse, 

owever, as I said —— I shall recompesse 

b -by as I see fit. -morning. 
ey ber i hailed a cab, 


é 
z 
é 
I 
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vehicles, leaving the head clerk boiling over 
with im rage and disappointment. 

“* Well, I’m cursed if that isn’t a 
ingratitude!” muttered he. ‘‘ Here's # purse- 
proud upstart for you to step in and rob an hon- 
est man of his fair vengeance. Recompense, in- 
deed! Damn his recompense and himself too! 





I hate him. I wish he was dead. I hate the 
whole tribe of Trefadens I wish they were ali 
dead, and that I had the buryin’ of ’em.” 





MAKING MEMORIES. 
MAkrxcG beautiful memories 

To sweeten our lives in another day; 
To be remembered in tiie years 
Waiting for us in the far away. 


Leafy groves, where long, cool shades ’ 
Woo unto rambling hour on hour; 
To be remembered like a dream— 
Leaf and bird and grass and flower. 


Leaf-full hollows, old beech-tree 

Where, with my penknife, thus I mark 
J for Jennie, and F for Fred, 
And a ring around them in the bark. 


Under the white moonlight last night 
Where we whispered, hand in hand 

Looking out from the pillars’ shade 
Over the beach with its white, white sand— 


There was a pictare! The far-off stars, 
The near-by daisies, the sighing sea ; 

The good-night pressure of hands; the words 
That fluttered down from your window to me. 


I read the writing out under the moon: 
**Good-night, my darling, my noble Fred, 

I love you, and I shall dream of you— 
Good-night, good-night!" was what it said. 


The commonest thing of our to-day 

Will sometime be a poem, a dream; 
Bathed in the light of the far away, 

How fair, how fair these hours will seem ! 


Much of this is for memories— 
Much, perhaps, will be forgot ; 

But the word that told me you loved me, love, 
Qh, that will not! ch, that will not! 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


From Tonics To [xartants.—Spain, not satiefied with 
her course of Peruvian bark, has now plunged herself into 
a Chili pickle. This eplenetic smal! power evidently does 
not know what to be at, and the great powers ought, in 
kindness, to put her into « strait-waisteoat. It will not 
prove easy to secure her, to judge by the dexterity with 
which she has slipped out of her bonds on former occasions 

s << 








PROVERBIAL WISDOM. 

(Our Own Manufacture.) 
Your breath you'll not sweeten by talking of honey; 
Self-wise ones are soonest beguiled of their money; 
Foolish friends, more than foes, are the vials of sorrow: 
Not long will they ride who their horses must borrow; 
You'd better a friend than a kinsman rely on; 
Though « guat is your foe, think him strong as a Mon; 
A band may be white that is washed upon credit; 
A word may be true, though a jester hath said it. 

—— -_>. — 

In the midst of the Atlantic is an isle, verdant, fructu- 
ous, inexhaustible, magnificent. The potatoe, simple meat 
of a people primitive, pastore!, undepraved, sheds ite lux- 
uriant foliage to the embalmy breeze; the potheen, or wine 
of the country, renews without ceasing the prolific ardor 
of the peasant ; and — animal yrs eee but 
sublime, shares the couc straw with his ite and his 


spouse. 
It is a lively isle, but it is martyrized by the sway of 
the Briton. And its name? 
. = = but illustrious memory of Daniells 0’ Brien, it 
D 





By a queer mistake a package was lately received at the 
Quarter-master’s store, at Salt Lake, which was intended 
for another destination. On being opened, it was found 
to contain a pair of lady's gaiters, addressed to “ Mra, 
Brigham Young the twentieth,” 

qusetnatilieceningmm 

Fiowrnr.—“ What flower of beauty shall I marry?" 
asked a young ependthrift of his miserly governor. To 
which the governor replied, with a grim «mile, “ Mari- 
gold.” bid 

A young lady who was name hege ment ww at hear- 
ing of her friend's engagement since been provided 
with a lightuing-rod. 





How To oer rr 4 Ovaser, wire a Wren —Welt until 


she is at her toilet preparat wy to golug cut Fhe «il! be 


eure to ask you if her bonnet  etraight Remark that 
the lives of nine-tenthe of the women are passed in thirk 
ing whether their bonnets are straight, and wind op with 
the remark thet you newer knew bot one who had ea 
mon sense about her. Wife will ask you who that w 
You, with « sigh, reply, “ Ah! cewer mind.” WH 
ask you why you did not marry her. You say, abet 
edly, “Ab! why, indeed?" The climax ie reached by 
this time, and « regular row je eure to folier 
sosmenentiniiadiies . 
* Tus Terrotaren’s Paramee—The Temperate Zone 
eS _ 
It is funny to see a young lady with both hands (pn soft 
dough and a mosquito on the end of her nose 
— -_ 
Why is « cat got three fights of ctalrs like a bie 
hill _—Recauee she te a untia? 
ene = 
Why is a lead-pencil like poor human nature ?— Be ause 
it never does righ tee if 
ee 
A good story is told of » Methodist, at whose house an 
itinerant preacher was pase the nlelt, wha, when bed 
time came and family prayers were erted, in search 
ing for a Bible, finally produced a r f torn leaves of 
the good Book, with the nalve remark, ‘I didn't know £ 
wae 60 near out of Bibles.” 
somes — 
In what color should « secret be kept !—Jn violet. 
= -_ 
Why are authors of works on Physiognomy like an army 
of soldiers. —Becaure they *' right about face." 
— pewape 
Tur Furet’s Panarise—Coquet Leland 
“ Aantie.” said four-year-old Alice, whaes littie head 
was full of Christmas, “! wan to write a letter to Santa 
Claus—or will you write it for me?" “ Auntie’ took her 


pen and wrote prrhatim at the child's dictation 

“Dear Santa Crava,—I with you would get me a lit- 
tle dolly, turning around, if that belongs to Christmas; 
and a condy cane, if that, belongs to Cbristmes. If it 
don't, I don’é want it Ané an epron for my doll, if 
Christmas brings aprons. If it don't, 1 don't want any, 


That is all | wani Aiice.”* 

“ Now send it to the post-office,” sald she. 

Santa Claus will be pretty eure to answer that letter, wa 
think 

-~_ 

Paddy‘s Geacription of a fiddle can not be beat: ‘(lt wag 
the shape of a tarkey and the size of a gocee; he turned it 
over on ite belly and rubbed ita back-bone with « etick, 
and och by 8%. Patrick bow it 4i4 equals!" 

-_- 

Morro ror 4 SMoxrne Paiicaornmen.-.A short pipe and 
& merry one. 

— _- 


Why is a horse like the tetter 0—Recause G makes § 


go. And what is the difference between this conundrum 

and my aunt who sequinte? One is a query with an an- 

ewer; the other is an aunt, Sir, with a queer eye, 
Se 


Why are pen-makers like inciters to evil doing ?—Re 
cause they make people steel pens apd aay they do writ: 
When is « tired man like s thief?—When he needs 
Grreating. 
—_—_- —<——- - —-— -. 
Why are seeds and gate-ports put in the ground ?—.To 
prop-a-jate, 








envi = 
The Illinois fat girl, weighing eix hundred pounds, has 
been bound over for stealing a mmall euth of money, The 


amount of cord required to bind her ower with is not stated, 
—_—— - > - —--— 

So far as heard from the matrimonial market stands 
thas: O14 stock married? off, nome; old stock hopeful of 
success, 1; widows of fret-clase married or soon will be, 
10; widows of second-‘lues married or eon will be, 15; 
young ledies married, 17; engaged and day fixed for wed- 
ding, 95; betrothed and gone t get consent of pater. 
familias, 67 ; etill billing and cooing, 99; matches broken 


up by stern parients, 11; come together again. 3—but they 
have to dodge parient; in love, but not reciprocated, °74 ; 
no one to love, 49; clopements, 1; private marriages, 2. 


-_- 
An eloquent speaker is tike « river.greatest at the 
mouth. 


——————— 
Thac was not a bad reply of the English painter of ‘‘ The 
Teraclites in Egypt,” who, on Pharach and bis host being 


inquired for by his impatient patron, pointed toan expanse 
of water—“ The Red ‘Sea, my lord; they are all there,” 
> a 
In what cirecmstances ie 8 woruan thet wears stays ?— 








Straitened cireumstances 
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DESCENDING FROM THE GENERAL TO THE PARTICULAR 
Howest Frencnman (in the Ecstasy of his Heart). “Ab, Madame! comme ies Americaines 


Cuaruana Winow (appropriating the Compliment). ‘Ab, Mocew! com lay Frongsay ag Fiat- 
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DEPARTURE OF THE SURE- 
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THE DESERT. 

























ENCAMPMENT OF PILGRIMS. 
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THE STAMBOUL CARAVAN IN THE DESERT. 
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PILGRIMS ASCENDING THE HILL O# SAPA. 
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Ar this time, when, at the suggestion of France, 
a European Congress has been determined upon to 
investigate as to the means necessary to prevent 
the pilgrims to: Mecca from bringing along with 
them that terrible pestilence from which so many 
European countries have suffered, our readers can 
not fail to be interested in the details of this pil- 
which is the grandest ceremony of the 
Mohammedan religion. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is an act obligatory 
upon all Mohammedans. Thus it happens that 
every year an innumerable crowd converges from 
every portion of Asia and Africa upon the same 
point, where it accumalates a pestilent heap of hu- 
manity. In making the number of these pilgrims 
three hundred thousand we understate the actual 
truth. There are two principal lines of procession, 
as the pilgrims gather about two grand centres— 
Cairo and Constantinople. The Cairo caravan which 
gathers together the Mohammedans from Morocco, 
Alwiers, Tunis, and from the desert of Sahara as far 
as Nubia, has some remarkable characteristics, made 
up as it is of the most curious and savage types of 
African countries. The Stamboul, or Constantino- 
ple caravan, makes agrand halt at Damascus, where 
it is augmented by arrivals of detached columns from 
Asia. 

For several days previous to their departure the 
pilgrims of the Cairo caravan gather together at the 
doors of hospitals and ques, where they listen to 
religious harangvues, followed by the zikr, a sort of 
plaintive chorus which the pilgrims chant sitting 
in a cirele. This forms the subject of one of our 
engravings, 

To the mosqae at Mecca is the Kabah, an oblong 
edifice of fine gray granite, 55 feet in length by 45 


zrimage, 


in breadth, and from 35 to 40 in height. It is sur- 
rounded by a covering of black silk which hangs 
from the roof. Cairo and Stamboul share the honor 
of presenting to the Kidah every year a new silk 
covering. This covering, or tapis, intrusted to a 
pavilion of velvet and gold, is placed upon a splen- 


lidly harnessed camel. This isthe Mahma/l. The 
entire caravan follows this trophy, preceded by the 


Emir-ei-Hadj, the prince of the pilgrims. The 
nans, or priests, of all the mosques with their ban- 
uers accompany the Emir. The officers of the vice- 
roy, on horseback, throw pietes of gold among the 
crowd, and in the midst of the most clamorous mu- 


sic, accompanied by cavalry and artillery, the col- 
umn of pilgrims staggers along, making for the 
desert of Suez, ite rst halting-place. This setting 
out of the caravan forms the subject of another of 
our illustrations. On the eastern shore of the Bos- 
phorus the Suré Emeini, who has charge of the gifts 
of the sovereign. takes the head of the coriége. At 
Damascus the Pashaw jvins the caravan with the 
Emir-el-Hadj, and the colamn moves on through 
the desert of Arabia Petrea, or to Mecca, being re- 
inforced on the route by the caravans from Begdad, 
BHassorah, etc. 

The pilgrimage is not accomplished without peril. 
The unsubdued Arabs, regardless alike of law and 
religion, follow and harass the column. The wind 
of the desert lifts up scorching columns of sand. 
Disease, fatigue, hunger, and the death of the 
beasts of burden mark out for future caravans the 
route of those before them by a long line of corpses 
petrified by the heat, or robbed of their flesh by 
wild animals. The desert is made a place of bones. 

At length the holy city is in view. Here the 
pilgrims lay aside the clothes they have worn thus 
far and array themselves in two pieces of white 
wool, not sewed together, without any dress for the 
head or the feet. On arriving at Mecca the pil- 
grim’s first duty, whatever be the hour of his ar- 
rival, is to go at once to the Kiébah. In the east 
corner of the Kitiah is the Black Stone, which is an 


ception has now disappeared. After escaping from 
the Mediterranean, the pestilence first appeared at 
Seville. Then it was at Southampton, afterward 
at Paris, and, later still, Madrid. From Odessa, 
where it established itself in the autumn, it ad- 
vanced, and is still advancing, northward to the 
Polish provinces of the Russian Empire. It is 
plain, upon the whole, that the plague is no longer 
confined to the basin of the Mediterranean, but has 
been hovering over Central and Western Europe. 
The effects of the visitation ‘save been as uncertain 
as its course. At some places they have been com- 
paratively light; at others very severe. At Mar- 
seilles and Toulon the disease was obstinate as well 
as fatal, and was only dislodged after serious and 
prolonged mortality. In Madrid and Paris, on the 
other hand, though the virulence of the epidemic 
was considerable, its career was short, both capitals- 
being now regarded as free. It is now upward of 
two months since the cholera showed itself at South- 
ampton, England. Its appearance was unmistaka- 
ble ; its severity in one or two cases equally marked. 
The cases, too, though certainly not numerous, oc- 
curred so far in succession that the disease seemed 
established, and one or two attacks were reported 
from the banks of the Itchen. Yet this footing 
was not maintained, nor did the malady spread. In 
London there has not been even the symptom of an 
outbreak. 





JOHN REDESDALE’S SERMON. 


Tue first beau I ever had was Ephraim Tucker. 
He was a tall young fellow, with eyes as blue as 
eyes could be, and yellow hair all of a kinky curl. 
Clever, too, for he was clerk to the apothecary of 
our town, and, some said, knew more than the doc- 
tor himself. Every one spoke wel! of him, every 
one liked him, and he, from the frst day we met, 
liked me better than any other ef the girls, though 
there were many richer and prettier than I in the 
place. 

So we went about a good deal together, and 
where every one knew every body it soon began to 
be said that Ephraim Tucker was courting Clara 
Speer. 

Pron the matter of that, I did not mind hearing it 
said. Iwasa poor girl and made dresses for a living, 
and had hard times often to please whimsical cus- 
tomers, or to make them pay for work I had toiled 
over all night, and, except a spinster aunt, who 
lived miles away and whom I saw hardly once in 
the year, had not a reiative on earth, and it was a 
happy thought that I should be =istress of a heart 
and home, and, in time to come, perhaps, a mother ; 
and, to tell the truth, my mind »as rather set on 
being loved and cherished by some one than on that 
one being Ephraim Tucker. 

It was not the way a woman should love her 
husband; but I did not know it then, for I was as 
ignorant of any stronger liking as a babe at its mo- 
ther’s bosom. 

Perhaps it might have gone on so, and I might 
have married him, and never guessed there was 
more to hope or wish for, if I had kept to my work 
one bright summer day, when Ephraim came tap- 
ping at my door, dressed in his best, to coax me to 
leave it. ‘‘ There’s a camp-meeting ‘in the woods,” 
he said, ‘and I want you to go to it. Besides, it 
is too fine a day to stay in.” 

“ But, Miss Prue Hollister’s dress?” I said, look- 
ing at the lilac silk I was stitching. 

‘* Plague take Miss Hollister!” said he. 
has fifty dresses, no doubt. Make her wait.’’ 

And he twitched it out of my hand and hung it 
on a peg. 

‘*Go dress yourself,” he said, and sat down to 
wait for me. 

Well, the sun shone and the birds sung, and I 


“She 





object of great adoration. This is about the height 
of a man, and is composed of swnall stones well ce- 
mented together. It is said that Adam had a vision 
in which he beheld all his posterity, in the midst of 
whom the Lord appeared and demanded whether he 
was their God—ard they all arswered, ‘‘ Aioua 
Bely!”" This confession was called an alliance, and 
God engraved the symbols thereof upon a black 
stone, which Adam carried away with him from 
Paradise, and which now reposes in the sacred 
Kabeh at Mecca, 

After the visit to the temple the pilgrims com- 
mence their sacrifices. They purchase and slaugh- 
ter a large number of animals. They broil and eat 
a portion of the flesh, distributing other portions 
among the inhabitants of the neighboring villages 
as food. The remnants are left exposed to the sun 
and infecting the whole neighborhood. After this 
ceremony the pilgrim is at liberty to participate in 
all sorts of pleasures afforded in Mecca. The air, 
vitiated by so great a crowd of people, engenders 
diseases; and it is not wonderful that such pests as 
ihe cholera spring from so fertile a source. 

Most of the pilgrims go from Mecca to Medina to 
visit the tow of the prophet. Medina is a city of 
upward of twenty thousand inhabitants—one-half 
the population of Mecca. Its only attraction is 
Mohammed's tomb. 

Tur CoLera Eprpemic which started last sum- 
mer among the pilgrims of Mecca has traveled over 
a large tract of Europe. The following is its route 
from the outset: *° 

it commenced apparently on the Arabian coast, 
then traveled to Alexandria, thence to Constanti- 
nople, and thenes again to various ports in the Med- 
iterranean, rom the Mediterranean it crept into 
the Black Sea, and afterward through the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and along the west coasts of Spain 
and Portugal. Yet it did not make the circuit of 
the Mediterranean, nor did it continuously ascend 
the Atlantic shores of the Peninsula. Its visits were 
capricious and irregular. To this day it has left 
not only Greece, but all the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic and the coasts of Barbary untouched. “One 
coast of Italy was severely visited, while the oth- 
er, up to the close of October, remained exempt. 
Sicily escaped, but Malta has suffered heavily. For 
a long time, too, it seemed as if the disease could 
not penetrate the interior of a country, but that ex- 


longed for the free air, and I obeyed as we do obey 
orders we like. So in half an hour we were walk- 
ing arm in arm toward the woods, chatting merrily. 
We never were sentimental. 

There had been no romance in all our acquaint- 
ance. I never expected it, and he, I fancy, never 
thought of it. We were both Methodists, and this 
was, after all, something like a Sunday holiday- 
making; and when we came into the woods it was 
a very solemn thing to look across the bowed heads 
of the kneeling people in the wavering leaf shadow, 
and to hear the prayer going up to God from his 
own temple, better than any church built by man. 
We knelt down with the rest and sung with them, 
and went from group to group until the sun was 
sinking and the exercises were suspended to give a 
chance for rest and tea-drinking. 

Then all grew merry, and those who came from 
a distance bestirred themselves and kindled fires 
and spread their meals on the grass, and in the gray 
twilight the flames of the burning wood—blue, gold, 
and crimson—-and the dark figures of those about 
them, made a thousand pretty pictures. 

We had looked at them long enough, and were 
going home, when a hand came down on my shvul- 
der, and a loud voice cried : 

‘* You here, Clara Speer? Wa'al, I declare. How 
are you, Mr. Tucker? Come right along to our camp 
and have tea with us; do now.” 

It was Deacon Bloom’s wife; and whether we 
would or no we went back with her and found the 
deacon, all the children, and two young men wait- 
ing about a gipsy fire for the evening meal—the 
deacon, divided between his sense of duty and his 
hunger, in a way that manifested itself jn his greet- 


‘* How ure ye, Sister Speer and Brother Tucker ? 
Sot down; charmin’ mectin’ we’ve had; refreshin’ 
season (Ann Maria, the kettle’s bilin’). Don't think 
I ever beerd nothin’ more spiritual than Brother 
Bee's discourse ; addressed itself tu the highest— 
(Ann Maria, them short-cakes will sartinly burn ef 
you don't turn ’em)—yes, amazin’ appeal ; "twas the 
occasion 0’ the convartion o’ seven souls. I say, 
wife, now the ham’s done we'd better sot by, hadn't 
we? Brother Redesdale, say grace.” 

At that one of the young men arose, and I looked 
at him for the first time. Can I describe him? I 
could tell you that he was not tall, that he was 


seemed to burn a flame, and mobile scarlet lips, and 
a cheek that flushed and paled by turns. And then 
you would know nothing of him. It was a face not 
to be described, but one that having been seen could 
never be forgotten. 

Afterward, as we ate and talked, I could not help 
looking at him again when his eyes were turned 
away, and once I caught Ephraim stari:g at me, 
with his face hot and flushed, and his eyes glisten- 
ing with anger. Not so angry though as they were 
a while after, when John Redesdale and I were talk- 
ing together. They frightened me then, for their 
blue actually changed to green. He said nothing 
to me, however, whatever he felt, and we went home 
together as we came; but he was very silent and 
surly when he spoke, and steid away a whole week, 
to punish me, I suppose. 

I felt hurt by it, and on Wednesday night I sat 
sewing with my little apprentice, Maggie, beside me, 
half inclined to cry, when some one rapped at the 
door, and I, fancying it was Ephraim, called ‘‘ Come 
in!” and in walked John Redesdale. 

He stood a moment, with his hat in his hand, and 
his own peculiar smile on his lips in a doubtful sort 
of attitude, 

‘Are camp-meeting introductions good for any 
thing?” he asked. ‘ May I come in and sit down?” 
And I answered, 

“Certainly, Mr. Redesdale.” 

My heart never beat when Ephraim Tucker en- 
tered my door, but it did then. I never felt the 
blood rush to my cheeks when he spoke to me, but 
they flushed at the voice of John Redesdale. All 
in a moment the room seemed brighter and life hap- 
pier, and I wondered why. 

He made a short call and went away, and I had 
no wish to work any more. I sent Maggie to bed 
and sat down by the window in the moonlight. 
The church clock struck the hours one after the 
other. After eleven the old watchman began to 
call them : still I sat there looking at the stars. And 
when, in the gray dawn, I crept up stairs I hid my 
face, as though by doing so I could hide my heart 
from my own soul. 

Ephraim came to see me the next Sunday. We 
went to church together, and he, rid of his pet, was 
very pleasant and coaxing. I felt like one in a 
dream, but I suppose he thought me vexed, for he 
took no notice of my manner. When we parted he 
told me he was going to New York for a fortnight. 
There were drugs to be bought and other business 
to be attended to, and the Doctor, old and stout, 


loved his ease and had sent him. ‘I shall like the 
trip,” he said. ‘‘I enjoy New York. If I amever 


in business for myself (as I shall be, of course) I 
will live there. Do you like the city ?” 

Then he stopped and took my hand and looked 
into my eyes. I thought he was going to ask me 
to be his wife on the spot, but he said nothing. He 
was very prudent; I believe he was waiting to have 
a certain sum laid by before he committed himself. 
The one feelin in my heart as I went into my 
little work-room, swept and tidied for the Sabbath, 
was joy that he had not spoken. 

There are years that seem to have no event in 
them, and days so full of changes that they are like 
ears. 

That fortnight during which Ephraim was ab- 
sent was a little life to me, for every evening brought 
John Redesdale with it. Sometimes we walked out 
together, sometimes we only sat a while and chatted. 
But every day he grew dearer to me, and Ephraim 
Tucker was only some one I longed to forget. 

Whether I were wrong or right I couid not judge 
then. There had been no actual engagement be- 
tween Ephraim and 


that I did not love him, and that to marry one, car- 
ing for another as I did, would be wicked. 

John Redesdale gave me little time to think ever 
had I tried to do so. He wooed me with eyes and 
lips. The great love in his heart (or at least I 
thonght so) would have won me had I been twice 
pledged to any other living man. 

So before the fortnight came to an end we were 
walking one day in the woods where we had first 
met, like the lovers we were, and at a fallen log, 
near a little stream that ran laughing through the 
woods, he made me stop, 

“Sit down, Clara,” said he, “I want to speak to 

ou.” 

4 And I, knowing well what he was going to say, 
sat uown as he bade me. 

Then, holding my hands in his, he told me of his 
hopes and prospects—only those of a poor Methodist 
minister when he had gained his end. A wander- 
ing life ; for in that church there is no life-long dwell- 
ing in one pleasant parsonage, but change, at stated 
times, from one flock to another. And then he 
asked me if I were willing to share so poor a lot 
until death should part us. And I, out of my fuli 
heart, answered “Yes.” And a great flood of hap- 
piness broke over my heart, and I thought earth 
heaven, and men angels. 

That was on Saturday. On Sunday I dreamed 
of my new-found joy. On Monday Ephraim re- 
turned. & 


He came ih in the evening. It had been a 
stormy day and was raining still, and he was wet 
from head to foot. The rain dripped from the brim 
of his hat and from his curling hair. He did not 
sit down, but stood with one hand on a 
clutching the wood as though it were a thing he 
hated. 

‘“*T want to speak to you alone, Clara Speer,” he 
said. And I sent Maggie away. When we were 
alone he said, in a voice not like his own, 

‘* What is this 1 hear about you, Clara?” I 
made no answer. 

**Look at me, Clara Speer,” he said, after a 

‘* Don’t hide your head like a guilty thing. 

If they have lied, who say you have been taking 

lover's walks and giving lover's kisses to John 

Redesdale, I'll make them swallow their words. 

If they tell the truth, God keep me from com:nit- 
‘ting murder !” 

He was furious as a madman ; but I found cour- 








dark, that he had biack eyes, in each of which 


‘We have never exchanged a promise,” I said 
“We are not engaged. [am not bound to you, 
and you know it, Ephraim.” * 
“T know,” he said, in a sort of “ th 
was all the same. Every one in bn Boma 
You know it, Clara Speer. You were bound to me 
in honor.” 
At first I shrunk and winced; then the truth 
came to me. I grew brave. I told him how I 
felt to him, something of how I felt to John; and 
then I asked him which, as a true woman, I should 
marry ; and while I spoke I pitied him from my 
soul, but I knew better than ever that I had never 
loved him. 
He listened to me until I had done. He said no 
word. The rage was in his face, but pain was plainer 
there. I heard a gasping sob, and then the words: 
“*T wish you had told me you had changed. It 
is hard to think you never loved me!” 
And Ephraim Tucker went out into the stormy 
night, and the door closed behind him. 
My tears feil faster than the drenching rain that 
night ; yet, withal, I was trebly sure that I loved 
John and had never loved Ephraim. 
I did not see him often after that; sometimes 
not for months; and we never spoke or seemed to 
notice each other. If people remarked it, it was 
no strange thing to see engagements broken off; 
and after a while I became quite happy. 
Happier than ever wien, at last, John Redes- 
dale’s studies were over, and he came to preach at 
the Methodist church in our town, for now we were 
to be married in a little while, and I should share 
his lot for life. 
The church-members were few but respectable— 
all steady-going farmers and mechanics and their 
families save one. She was a Mrs. Edgar, a wid- 
ow, and a prettyish woman for her age. She had 
money, and dressed and lived well; but there had 
always been ill-feeling between her and the rest of 
the tomm, for she had been, they said, an actress 
when a girl, and had what people called “ bold 
ways ;” and to be an actress was, in the eyes of our 
village, to be but one remove from the archfiend 
himself. 
Her husband had, however, been a Methodist, 
and she had joined the church also, and sat, Sun- 
day after Sunday, in her gay bonnets and silk 
dresses far up the middle aisle. 
People said she was more constant in her attend- 
ance than ever after the white-haired old minister 
left and John Redesdale began to preach, and twen- 
ty disagreeable stories were told me by as many 

le. 
I cared not one whit for them all. 
thought I knew, the man I loved. 
Once or twice, it is true, John went to her house 
to tea; but he went every where, and could not 
refuse her. And when he called on others, why 
should he not call on Mrs. Edgar? I was no jeal- 
ous idiot to think hard of that. 
So I laughed at the stories until one morning, 
coming by a short-cut across the Commons from 
Aunty Brown's trimmings store, I saw Ephraim 
Tucker coming to meet me. I thought he would 
pass as usual, but he paused instead and spoke to 
me : 
“Clara Speer, if you are not in too much haste 
to hear a word of good advice, stop a while.” 

“*T'm always ready for good advice,” I answered, 
with a Jaugh, and stood still. 

He took hold of my arm and put his lips close to 
my ear. 

‘Two years ago,” he whispered, “ you jilted me 
for that canting parson with the mulatto skin. You 
had your choice, but it’s not too late to find out 


I knew, or 


what he is yet. Watch him next time he visits 
Mrs. Edgar.” 
I laughed in his face. 


“T have heard those ridiculous storics before,” I 
said. ‘| trust John as I hope he trusts me.” 

“ You are a woman to be trusted!” he sneered. 
**No matter. I don’t ask you to believe me; trust 
your own senses. Your sanctified bit of perfection 
is to take tea with Mrs. Edgar on Tuesday. There's 
an arbor in her garden, and behind the arbor a 
hedge. If you choose to wait and listen there aft- 
er dark you may know whether the stories you hear 
are true or false,” 

And he dropped my arm and stalked away, leav- 
ing me faint with terror. 

I did little work that day. The next, Tuesday, 
I sat with my hands folded, and asked myself the 
question, over and over again—‘‘Shall I watch 
him or not?” 

At last I said: “I will go, to prove his truth— 
not because I doubt him.” 

When night came—a dark night, without a moon 
—I put on hood and shawl, and crept out like a 
guilty thing. The way was clear to Mrs. Edgar's 
house, and I met no one; but when I got there I 
saw the windows all alight, and shrunk into the 
shadow. I was ashamed of watching my own true- 
love at Ephraim Tucker’s instance. But, for all 
that, I went around the garden fence until I found 
the bedge and the summer-house, and there I stood 
and listened, as a prisoner might listen for his sen- 
tence, for there were two people in the arber—a 
man and a woman. 

They were talking in whispers—cooing, tender 
w at last one spoke out : 

“No, John; I doa’t believe half you say.” 

It was Mrs. Edgar’s voice ; but there were more 
Johns than one in the world. 

The man’s voice muttered something, and then 
the woman's cried, coquettishly; “/ young and 
pretty! Oh, how you flatter!” And there was 
the sound of a slap—one of those little slaps some 
women are always bestowing on their masculine 
friends. 


More whispering—w rds I could not hear, listen 
as I would, came near, and I had said again and 
again, ‘ That is no one I know,” when out came the 
words : 

‘You sha'n't kiss me! No, indeed you sha’n't, 
Mr. Redesdale! Keep your kisses for Miss Speer! 
You know it’s all nonsense to pretend you like me 
best. I'll scream if you do—” And then I heard 








age at last to speak. 





a romp and a kiss. 
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An hour after T found myself lying in the dust of 
the road, where I must have fallen when | fainted, 
and took my breaking heart home again. On the 
way | vowed that my lips shocld never speak an- 
other word to John Redesdale. _* 

{ four’ little Maggie sleeping like a baby in her 
attic, and the house all quiet, and lit a lamp in the 
work-room. The place looked ghostly to me; no- 
thing seemed real. I founda carpet-bag, and packed 
in it some of mv wardrobe. Of other things I made 
a bundle. 
mv little hoard, saved for my wedding-day, in my 
borom. Then I sat down and wrote two notes: 
one to Magvie, inclosing her wazes and giving her 
the clothes I left behind—the other to my landlady, 
with ber rent; and before the night was gone, or 
the people of the house awake, had left it far be- 
hind me, and was at the —— station, awaiting the 
early train for New York. 

There, when the excitement was over, and I 
leaned back wearily in my seat amidst the crowd 
of strane fellow-passengers, I first began to realize 
the awfal truth, and to feel that life was worthless 
henceforth to me. There cre women who would 
have taken their lives into their own hands, feeling 
as | felt. I knew I must strive to live while God 
eo willed it; bat that striving seemed sd hard now, 
the shortest life so long! I felt ten years older 
than [ had felt the day before ; I think I lo ked it 

How I lived, where I went, would not interest 
ou. My home was hamble, my days were cheer- 
ss, but [ was too good a workwoman to suffer, I 
vey saw one of my old acquaintance. - I never 
aril the name of the town save, perhaps, when I 
real it in the columne of some newspaper. 

[knew noone. N. neknew me. The people 
1 worked for called me an odd, silent creature ; soon 
the voung women considered me an old maid. Even 
on the Sabbath I staid at home, for the treachery of 
man © had thought the best in the world had 
ne believe all seen:'gly good people bypo- 


le 
lace 


Lonely, lonely, lonely, s* lonely that I thought 
should die of pure loneliz ‘or five long weary 
years. 

At last | awoke one Sabb: | 
bells ringing for charch, ano « 
the memory of other Sabbath I longed, for 
the first time, to join the wor rs, and bend my 
knee in prayer among them. So | arose and dressed 
myself, waiting for no breakfast «..1 went out into 
the frosty streets. The clocks were on the stroke 
of ten, and there was no time to lose, so I chose th 
nearest church and went in. The crewd was thick 
already, but as I passed up the aisle a woman whis 
pered, ‘* Room here, sister,” and moved her dress to 
make way for me. 

Then a voice said, “ Let us pray,” and my fac 
was covered. Whan I lifted it the preacher stood 
in the pulpit ready to read the first hymn. 

I was not mad—TI was not dreaming, as I thought 
at first; I was awake and in my senses, yet the fac 
I looked on was the face of John Redesdale, the 
eves that met mine his. I knew him in an instant, 
and he knew me. I saw it in his look—a look that 
came and passed so quickly that I hard!y knew that 
1 had seen it cre it was gone; and I would have 
left the church had it been possible. But even the 
aisles were full. I felt I must wait until the crowd 
lispersed and hide myself in that. But could | 
bear him preach and live? 1! did. 

He stood up, with the Bible under his hand, and 
looked over the church first, then at me, and as his 
eves paused there he took his text— 

‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neig bor.” 

The sermon opened with remarks upon the vic 
of slander. By degrees it crew familiar and touche: 
on daily events, in which the truth was forgotte: 
and false accusations flung upon a neighbor or « 


rning to hear the 
t of the past came 





I dressed myself for a journey, and put | 





servant. And then in such a way that it seemed t 
very hearer natural and to the purpose, he bega: 
2 story—a true one, he said. 

He drew the picture of two lovers, friends s 
dear that their lives sere interwoven. He paint 
ed a scene of homely happiness, with hopes of fu 
ture bliss; a girl who trusted, and a youth wh 
thought nothing on earth so precious as his prom 
ised wife. And I, with my heart beating so fur 
ously that I could hear it, knew that it was of ox 
own happy time he was speaking. And into thi 
earthly paradise a serp>nt—Slander—crept, unseer 
uuheard, until one day the lover found his betrothe: 
wife gone, without a sign, without a word or me: 
sage, and, search as he might, could hear no tiding 
of her, 

| saw faces full of interest turned toward tly 
preacher. I knew that to others this seemed on!) 

incident, r. lated to force the sermon home to th 
hearts of those who heard it; and I knew aleo that 

looking across that dense mass of worshipers, t! 

fire iy his black eyes burning into mine, John Fed 
lly was speaking only to me. 

Himself the man he pictured growing old from 
sorrow in his youth, striving to do his duty, but 
doin it without joy. Himself the slandered man, 
whose sake tears dropped down the wrinkled 

he ks of the old Methodist women and filled thr 
eyes of the grand-daughters by their sides, I hear’! 
I he had grieved in silence, knowing wrong hac 
ben done him, but not by whom or how, until a 

ng woman sent for him; a woman who had been 

actress, whose beauty had turned to ghastliness, 

Whose pleasures were vanity and vexation of spirit, 

but who, on her death-bed, wore rouge upon ber 

wan cheeks. And as he went on I knew he spoke 
of Mrs. Edgar, and knew for the first time that 
that which | had listened to—I, who dared to doubt 
hini—was a preconeerted scene acted in frolic, by 
woman in izslice, by Ephraim Tucker to de- 

> me. Plainer and plainer it grew. I knew 

¥ mad [ had been, I understood what I had 
lone. And as that strangest sermon ended I bowed 
down my head and wept remorsefully, yct joyfully. 


for 


} 





thoroughfare and were in a narrow, unfrequented 
street. Ten he paused, and, with his hand on 
mine, gave a gasping sob. 

“T would have believed you—I would have be- 
lieved you,” he said. : 
fered !” 

“ And I also,” [ whispered. 

“* But you believe me now ?” 

I could only ask forgiveness with my eyes. And 
we walked on again through the still street, arm 
in arm. 

And in that Sabbath morn life's Sabbath of peace 
and rest dawned for us, and in its sunlight we have 
dwelt ever since together. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A Boston paper publishes a set of rules for street-car 
conductors, issued, we suppoee, by order of the proprietors 
of city railroads in that orderly metropolir, The conduct- 
ors of our city care, long ago, we infer, received similar 
instructions which they have followed faithfully. Yet, 
knowing it is always well to make the law eo plain that 
**he that runneih”—or rideth_. may read,” we quote an 
extract, pro bono pullico: 


“Gather, pack, and cram, 
Squeeze, purh, and ram! 
Never too full a car was yet; 
Let the passengers simmer and sweat, 
Let the ladies complain and fret, 
"Tis only a pleasant jam! 





“ Staff, staff, stuff! 
Of riders there's never enough; 
If you only have fifty-four, 
Another crush and there's room for more, 
Let them hang to the strays and around the door: 
People are pretty tough! 


* Puch, shove, and stow, 
Squeeze them te jelly or dough! 
Then rush in and gather the fare, 
Never mind if dress do tear, 
Stop your ears if some grumblers ewear 
It's wicked in them, you know.” 


That's enongh to prove our positicn in a city carto be a 
lawful onc! The question whether it is a comfortable one 
is no concern of the powers that be. We must confess that 
t makes one feel te rribly aristocratic to ride down town 
of a morning, sjteezd almost ta.the “jelly” epoken of 
above, with a pleasant alternation of one treading on 3 
toes, and another punchicg 5 
infinitesimal quantity of 


u with his elbow, with an 
xygen to breathe, aud nothing 
to look at but the back of your neighbor's coat, which i 
in immediate proximity to your nose, “ou naturally long 
for avother set of care to be established where, by paying 
whatever it is worth, you could own, temporarily, a com- 
fortable seat ; where the number of reats would be limited 
where no one would be taken in after the seats were full 
where you could read your newspaper, if you wanted t 
or look out of the window, if you chose; or move your arm 
or stretch your limbs; or—. But, in the midst of your cas 
tle-buflding, you have resched your place of destinatior 
as well as you can jodge, for you can't ser, and by dint of 
squeezing, and pushing (it is absolutely necessary, polit« 
reader), and sideling along, you at leugth escape from thx 
ear, thankful for the deliverance ! 


It is reported that a certain couple in Springfield, nut 
long ago, had a ** paper wedding,” after the fashion of the 
woolen, tin, crystal, aud silver ones now so common, and 
the gold and diamond oes, so uncommon. We have not 
the slightest idea what length of time must elapse after 
the original marriage ceremony before a couple may be 
authorized to celebrate a “paper wedding’—it may be 
one year, and then aguin, it may be twenty-one. But the 
fashion of having “ wedding" seems to be going beyond 
the bounds of delicate propriety. How a refined lady and 
gentleman can send out invitations to their friends to the 
effect that “ next Thursday we celebrate our crystal wed- 
ding; will you come, aod bring us a present?” is more 
than we can comprehend. If children desire to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth, or fiftieth anniversary of their parents’ 
marriege-day by appropriate gifts of love, it is all very 
pleasant. But this inviting all the friends and neighbore 
to a gift-wedding every two or three years is nonsense. 


In these days, when if a man is fortunate enough to find 
a comfertable house in New York for his family, he has to 
pay a small fortune for its rent, ove almost wiches he had 
lived in those old times when Peter Minuits bought the 
whole of Manhattan Island for twenty-four dollars ! 


On Election day, last week, two “ strong-minded” fair 
ones promenaded through Eighth Street dressed in the 
‘American costume.” (If any lady queries what the 
** American costume” may be, by putting on a pair of full 
trowsers, and her husband's—brothcr's will answer the 
purpose--hat and water-proof over-coat, she will present 
a facsimile of the came, as it appears on the outside.) 
In their walk they paesed a couple of youthful politicians 
who were bestirring themeelves in the Mayor's behalf. 

“Jim,” said one of them, stopping suddenly, ‘‘ were 
those men or women ?”" 

** Don’t know,” replied Jim; ** ask ‘em if they'll vote.” 

We did uot learn whether they accepted the invitation 
or not, 

Not many ladies, we fancy, care to vote; but there are 
a good many—lIndies in feeling and in education —from tl. 
North and from the South—who want t> earn their brea’ 
and butter in ecome more lucrative or more intellectual 
employment than the “endless stitching.” The employ 
ment of women in the various Departments at Wasliing- 
ton, as clerks and copyiste, has of late attracted considern- 
ble attention, and many men of otherwise Liberal views 
are in favor of their exclusion from all the Departments. 
A recent communication in one of our daily papers states, 
that one of the chief difficulties in Washington ix, that the 
Southern idea that labor is degrading is added to the oth 
er opinion that woman's «phere is at home. The writer 
states that the idea of treating them ax copyists and clerke, 
simply this and nothing more, and employing them on the 
ground of their real merite, ax men are, or should Le, is 
beyond the mental calibre of almort any man with whom 
they are brought into personal relations. The writer goes 
on to draw a whimsical picture, apparently from real life, 


of one dainty tady-clerk who carries ber knitting work in 
her pocket, end goes nimbly at work in the first spare 


morment, and then looks sorely injured when a paper is 
brought her to copy, and the worsted must be laid aside— 
of another who goes on comnting her crochet-work while 
directions are being given her, and conse uently does her 
work wrongty—of a third who keeps up an focessant «treain 
of eamall-talk—and of a fourth who c 
gentleman who comes to her desk. 
of this kind of clerks the better. 


jnettes with every 
The fower there are 


But there are tho who 


When I lifted it the worshipers had dispersed | go their work with a rapidity and correctness not sur- 


and John Redesdale stood beside me. Without a 
word he gave me his arm, and we went out into 


the street together. Quietly—for it was noonday 


passed. Men a» well as women often apply for situations 
y are unfitted for. Both should 


and ¢ hich t 


be dealt with acoprding to their individual ability, being, | Afer haviog taken his fill of the choicest dishes and'thes| —the abode 


“ Oh, Clara, how I have suf- | 
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and eyes were upon us—until we left the crowded | without prejudice, 
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| sides looking 
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fairly tested, fairly treated, and fairly 

paid : 
A story is published in some Paris paper, civing « 
strange, but in one care at least, an effectual remedy for 


cholera, and indicating the great influence of the nerves 
in this disease 7 


In the year 1882 Professor Recamier was summoned to 
& bedside, where he found a dying man, the festures rigid, 
cramps all ove: the body, the voice changed—in fact. ali 
the most fatal «ymptomes strongly characterized 
attentive disgnusis, the sagacious doctor snatched off the 
bed-clothes, snd commenced flogging the patient with all 
the strength he possessed. The spectators, for an instant 
electrified, were naturally enraged. The dying man, by 
one expiring effort, started from his bed, threw himeelf on 
the doctor, who ran off hotly pursued along passages and 
corridors by the chclera patient, till both reached the top 
of the stairs, when the breathless professor stopped, and, 
looking at the ghastly pursuer, coolly asked, 

“ And how do you feel 

“Feel!” said the artonished patient. ‘Feel, indeed! 
Why” «after a pause), “I have no more crampe {" 

“I believe you; but, after this fine race, you require 
rest." 


—- cups of tisane, and the peendo-moribund was 
save 


The streets of Bombay, India, have recently been iighted 
with gas. The operations of the lamplighters create an 
xchement among the natives every evening 


The scene 
is thus described : 


** Long before the lamps are lighted on an evening nun 
bers of natives mav be reen grou ping reund every lamp 
poot, and when tt amplighter approaches (followed by a 
ragameffn crow w greatet excitement prevails, the 
strongest pushing wenkert in their endeay 
the best possible place After a little preliminary chafing 
the lighger ascends the ladder, and when the iliumination 
is complete the mob heave a sigh of relief and quickly eit 
down at the foot of the post, and with upturned fxecs gaze 
into the sap for hours, while every now and then they 
clasp the post with their nands to feel if it gets hot. The 
mystery why the poet does not get hot they can not solve, 
and they asgue for hours together upon the ins and oute of 
the question, until finally, tired out, they return to their 
bomes to dream of the wonders produced by *‘Sahib.’** 


Ts to secure 





“Fine feathers make fine birds,” so says the proverb 
As applied to men and women this fe not trne 
‘* fine” in tte highest sense. Yet, though 

oquaintance to estimate good \ualities of | 
the dress and ger 

ion. 


, if we use 
e learn upon 
od and heart, 
eral appearance give us (le first impres- 
We receive a stranger accc 
f we dian 
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vat 





wling two his costume, 
When 
rdi- 


, Rot because his 


even him according to ite 


at! 


me 
licited —in a searkct waiets 

u from his dicceean, he was refused 
lity was inferior to that of other « 
we his attire was unseemly 


Idemith 


ndidates, but be- 
The fine-feathered bird 
no choice in ite plumage. Its fasl know no 
mm, and are ax old os Eden. But with the human 
different. The plainest dress, neatly arranged 
2 metho order ; Is, 
x] senee and pro- 
ained to be 
id, tells of a practical 
Eccentric people have affected to 
t wae an unamiabile eccentricity. Jere 

my Bentham went about co shabby that he was often mir 

taken for a mendicant, and, on 
inor, 


biped it i 9 
and rich materi: selected with 


judgment, and worn with taste, show ¢ 
a regard for fashion, not 
iret in the new 


overstr the 


priety ; 
fi r the last in the 
and well-ordered mind. 
pise dress, but 
one cecasion, in bitter bu 
Jobnson was a sloven; Lady Mor- 
f Bryon's night-cap and flannel jacket; 
but, a8 a rule, moet great men have entertained a recard 
for appearance. Johnson owned that when he was ful 

ewed he could not treat people with the same rude fa- 
uiliarity as on other occasions ; Byron in his youth was a 
great dandy, with a passion for a blue coat and brass but- 
tons; Goethe could never write till he was splendidly at- 
tired and had his diamond ring on; Oliver Goldemith was 
proud of his tailor; and Petrarch, in a letter to his brotb- 
er, eays, “ Recollect the time when we wore white robes, 
on which the least spot or a plait ill-graced would have 
been a subject of grief.” It was only Beau Brummell, 
who, when the Duke of Bedford was discoursing on his 
own coat, could dieparagingly touch that garment and 
seriously ask, ** Bedford, do you really call this thing a 
coat?” There are few of us so hypercritical, At the 
same time there are many ladies who are quite willing to 
admit that they do admire a man for the cut of his coat! 

But leaviug remarks on dress in general, we will give 
one or two items of interest to our lady readers in regard 
to fashion: 


accepted alme 


gan complained 


“Now that the cold weather has commenced to make 
itself felt in earnest the fair Parisians are turning their 
attertion to furs. The furriers are in high spirits, for fur 
of all descriptions is to be exceedingly fashionable this 
winter, and wide bande of fur are to be the favorite addi- 
tions to handsome dresses and maniles. One of the most 
popular uses to which furs are to be applied will be as lin- 
ings to la Talmasz, made of either thick-ribbed cilk or 
velvet, and the edge of the Talma is to be turned up all 
round with a narrow border of the fur. The gray fox, 
the ordinary fox, squirrel, and Asiracan are generally 
used for the purpose. 

“Very narrow as well as broad bands of fur will be 
worn as dress-trimmings, and they will be found very ef 
fective on velvei, satin, and rich silka, which are the only 
materials appropriate to such custly additions. The nar- 
row bands are arranged round the ekirt in sets of three 
or five rower, and occasionally the bands run length waye, 
one row being placed up every breadth of the skirt, When 
there is a ba-que to the bodice it likewise is edged round 
with fur, bands being added down the front and round the 
tup and bottom of the sleeve." 

Have not American women the good sense to strike a 
happy medium in drees? Of late years extravagance has 
been carried to a frightful extent in Paris. It is confi- 
dently affirmed that $4000 have been paid for dresses 
worn by fair actresses in a plece now in representation— 
the said dresses being precisely similar to thore which 
wealthy ladies wear in private society. What think you 
of $1000 for a dress? Add to it diamonds and jewelry 
and laces, and a woman becomes literally a perambulating 
tre.eurt. 

A sensible English mother, writing to a London paper 
in regard to children's dress, makes the following state- 
ments reepecting her method of clothing her little ones. 
Many American mothers might take a bint therefrom : 

‘\My little girl wears flannel frocks made high to her 
neck, with a full body back and front, biehop sleeves, and 
a sash of the same an the frock, with long ends, You 
may trim the little frock ae you like. J usually pot white 
and black washing braid on, as then it has not to be taken 
off each time the frock is washed. A «ecarlet or violet 
flannel made iv thie way ia very pretty, finished off with 

narrow white frill rownd the neck. My ilttle boy of 
three ic dremed exactly the same. I think Englieh mo- 
are 80 foolikh to keep their poor Dittle children in 
short sleeves and low-necked frocks all the wigter, Chil- 


| Quested the man to retire, but t 


Afteran | 


best wines, he left and sept one of his comrades to oc 


his place. Others succeeded until o Afth, at the end of t 
repast, ordered a young ia y to take hor scat at th: 
and then offered himself to dance 


company had now lost all patience 


; 
with the bride 


and indignantly re 


he police agent, who was 

half intoxicated, declared all tho guests ueder arrest. The 

master of the house then showed him \ perm hast fur the 
| Meeting signed by the eutl ties, bet the mua. without 

making any reply, went and fetched a namber of 

leagues, and marched the whole compat Ttwy 

The police then returned to the house. consumed | 

freshments prepared for ibe € y ul pew : 

orgie in the propricter’s wine-cella The ' 

the impriconed party we ber ’ efore ¢ 





of potice, who thnply dic 
return quietly home and 
authorities if they did not 


selves further unpleasantis 


THE FR 


EEDMEN’S BUREAU A’ 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
WE prevent, at page 81 a eketch | 
Hamiuton, of the Freedmen's Durean at Riel 
as seen from the inter f Bros ; | h 
streets, lox king south t rd the ¢ tel ¢ 
and show ing in the distance t tr ref ( mA’ « 
celebrated statue of Waa ‘ " « le 
of the famed St. Paul's Pipi pal (lar 
This new court for the reculation of matters « 
nected with the freedmen was establiched « 
28th October last Lieutenant H. S. Mes i 
its President, on the part of the rment, Judge 
Groree Frrzucen on behalf of the white px pl 
and Judge P. P. A. Dine for’ ed I'heae 
gentlemen meet in council every da nd to their 
decision are referred al! ditt ties between whites 
and blacks, or among ‘he colored people themerives 
respecting labor, contr ‘ nd all questions 
except criminal on thos yected with the 
decision of tith ’ rrno é tof Ne« ’ in 
all else their decisio lien amd final, as 
much « at least as w tl of the Court of Com 
ciliation, subject only t ; « ik 
partment, General T rury lecisions average 
some Ove or x dat ptot th ° a) 
ber. they had lispos l of « ‘ Some of 
these yi ! gular and ; 
Freedinen being in the habit of to th | 
reau for protection ’ ind ‘ ’ 
iro } most seri s totl : ly ‘ 
| nificant 
One day |} een, hitherto, set apart ti ; 
tribution of rations to u : 
whom one urth were ; eval! hdres ; 
remainder aged and k: Lieutens Mics 
testing that under ' tance epti 
such cases of sickness at |! t was lmmpos 
sible for the only parent to work} would relief be 
given to able-bodied met 0 he h 
November, however, a wa ed by Cal 
onel O. Brown, Assistant Cx missioner of tt Pu 
reau of Refugees, Freedmen, a Lands, notifying 
the Overseers of the Poor of Richmond that at that 
date the Federal Government had »5 band 260 
freedmen (paupers) whom they were support 








dren feel the cold ae much as we da, and you can see by | 


their blue, congested arms and cheeks how unhealthy it 
; I have lived a great deal abroad, and there you al- 
way see quite litte, tiny things with high-mecked frocks 
in the winter. It saves countless colds and coughs, be- 
o much nicer, in my opinion.” 

A Luropean paper relates an incident to show the op- 
to which the Poles are still subject from the Rus 
clan anthorities. A respectable family at Wareaw was 
recently celebrating the marriage of one of its members 
On returning fram the church a patice egent came pir 

vited so] seat 


preerion 


1 bieneelf of the table among the cuesta, 


lanier, mus 


and whom the ov expected to provide 
for. It is therefore probable that befo 
print these paupers will have bee 


reeerTs Wer 
e Lines 1 ; 


turned over for 


support to the local authorities of 1. ‘mond 

The portion of the central framed bu:.ing in the 
picture devoted to the Freedmen’s Court and the 
Distribution Office is at the further end, fronting 
the Capitol Square In other parts of the building 
are located the Relief Commissx under Captain 


EF. M. Metsmen; the office of J. J. DeLamaren, 
Surgeon-in-Chief, the Commissary of Musters of 
the Department of Virginia, under Brevet-Major 
Freperick Martti, and the office of Colonel Av- 
next Orpway, Provost-Marshal-Cieneral « 
Department of Virgin‘a. 
by the Confederate Government, and was used ae 
General Wrxper's head-quarters. 


f the 
Tt is building was erected 


AMELIA SULPHUR SPRINGS. 


Amone the many valuable mineral springs for 
which the State of Virginia js so justiy renowned, 
there is, perhaps, but one that can at all compete 
in medicinal virtues with the coiebrated “ Amelia 
Sulphur Springs,” of which we present an illustra- 
tion on page 818, and that is the * White Sal- 
phar Spring” in Green Briar County. By a carefal 
scientific analysis these two springs are found to be 
identical in their component parts, the only differ- 
ence being that the White Sulphur is, if any thing, 
a little the stronger of the two 

This magnificent property is situated 43 miles 
from Richmond, along the Danville Retiroad, and 
about 2) miles from the nearest dépot—the Jetters- 
ville Junction—making altogetber a short an¢ very 
pleasant ride from Ri bmond. It contains 1820 acres 
in all, and is bounded on each side by Fiat Creek and 
Little Creek, two unfailing streams, that run the 
entire length of the land and unite atone extremity 
of it. Of this large tract 550 acres are flat or le 
land of the very finest quality, equal to any in t! 
State, J 


w 


The balance of it is high, undulating land, 
far above the average quality, and with abundance 
of timber for all ordinary purposes. Thic 
never been explored with especial reference to its 
mineral resources ; 


estate has 


but isingless and plambago a 


found about it in such quantities as to warrant t! 
belief that this is as rich ae any other spot iu the 
County of Amelia, so famous for these aad other 


valuable minerals. ‘ 

In former dave ** Amelia Springs were quite re- 
nowned among the fashionable rorld and pleasure- 
seekers of the Old Dominion. As many os from 
500 to 1000 people has been known ot colt ted 


here in one season to crfjoy the benefit of ts 


of ite shady 


wea 
ters and the delicious coolnes ove. 
Bat now, alas! all those brillicnt 

the 
» that &@ oft« ; 


tron ve 
the 
ountled wih merry 
now a @ilepideted 
de aced 2nd ceounbling ceiling 
of bats, But although the majority of 


: 4 
: : serted , 
P used away Lanqu - . 


og balb-ro« 
vy bali 

“ . 
c, and danetr 


wildarnes: « 
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I there are still accom- | 


150 people, i 
yst from 


good, 


£40,000 to 


t the war that reduced 

to its present condi- 

ithy which seems to have 
tt same that permitt d 
juarters of a century over 


1g itself really 


to explore 
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Nothing can exces 


intless treasure, which 
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cre- 
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t in which it is located—in | a young ladies’ seminary. 


mee en 
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THE FENIAN BROTHERHOOD, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


a deep grove of majestic oak-trees, whose gnarled 
and giant limbs look as if they had braved the 
storms of centuries. In the centre of a very low, 
lilapidated stone inclosure, only some two feet high, 
s the world-renowned spring, at which old age and 
youthful beauty have so often refreshed their lips. 
The pump is broken and rusty, the surface of the 
liquid treasure is covered over with a metallic coat- 
ing of brilliant colors; but sweep that away gently 
with the hand, and there, underneath, is the crystal 
fountain bubbling up everlastingly. 

lhis property is at present owned by Mr. Samve. 
S. Corrrett, of Richmond, but is leased to the 
Rey. Mr. Crensuaw, who has just established there 
A more charming spot 


a 
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*THE INDIAN HUNTER,” BY J. Q@ A. WARD OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


could not have been selected for the purpose; but 
it is to be hoped that such a valuable medicinal 
spring will again be devoted to the useful purposes 
for which it was intended by Nature. 


WARD'S STATUE. 


Mr. J.Q. A. Warn’s Statue of the Indian Hunt- 


Considering | er at Snepecor’s Gallery is a work deserving the 


4 


the contiguity of the Amelia Sulphur Springs to | most careful attention, and which will compe! ad- 


Richmond it is hard to ennceive of any thing that 
could more speedily repay the investment of capi- 
tal than the imediate converting it again into one 
of the grand watering-places of the South. The 
suggestion assumes more importance in view of the 
fact that most of our physicians seem to have delib- 
erately made up their minds that next summer is to 
be one of fearful epidemics, when every one will be 
flying for safety from our crowded cities to the 
healthful air of the country. 


iia 
ji 


HEAD-QUARTERS OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GRANT, ON SEVENTEENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C.—[Skercuxp sy ANDREW M‘Cativum.] 





miration. It is a rather colossal figure of an In- 
dian holding his bow, and stealing, stooping, along, 
with a hunting dog at his side. The figure is 
draped around the middle with a skin. The ex- 
pression of the whole work is thoroughly character- 
istic. It has the sinister aspect which we associate 
with the Indian, and the swift, crouching action. 
The work is in plaster, but its merit is so conspicu- 
ous that its appropriateness for a position in the Cen- 
tral Park ought to secure its perpetuation in marble. 
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Hamitton.—[See Pace 81) 


THE AMELIA SULPHUR SPRINGS, AMELIA COUNTY, VIRGINIA.—Sxercuep ny J. 1 
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A Preventive and Cure. 


es Family Gases,5 Large Vials SH ( 
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